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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


(Ex. Doc. 
(No. 146. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND NORTH¬ 
WEST BRITISH AMERICA. 


LETTER 


vrou 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

IK ANSWER TO 

A resolution of the House of 20th May last on the subject of relations with 
Northwest British America, “particularly the central districts of the Red 
River of the North and the Saskatchewan.” 


Ji lt 11, 1802.—Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Treasury Department, June 20,1SG2. 

Sir: I liavc the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a resolution adopted 
liy the House of Representatives on the 20th day of May, 1SG2, in the follow¬ 
ing words : 

“ Resolved , That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
requested to communicate to this House any information in the possession of 
his department which lie may judge to be in a form suitable for the considera¬ 
tion of the House of Representatives upon the relations between the United 
States and Northwest British America, particularly the central districts of the 
Red River of the North and the Saskatchewan.” 

In compliance with the spirit and terms of this resolution, I have caused to 
be prepared an abstract of the reports of James W. Taylor, esq., special agent 
of the Treasury Department, and of other papers on file relating to the subject; 
which abstract, together with the papers referred to, I have the honor to trans¬ 
mit herewith. 

With great respect, yours, &c., 


Hon. Galijsha A. Grow, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


S. P. CHASE. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORTS OF JAMES W. TAYLOR, SPECIAL AGENT, AND 
OF OTHER PAPERS ON FILE IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BEARING 
UPON THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND NORTHWEST BRITISH 
AMERICA, AND PARTICULARLY OF THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, AND 
THE SASKATCHEWAN. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

The information about to be given is compiled from the communications of 
James W. Taylor, esq., special agent of ibis department. It has been found 
advisable to present the subject-matter of this reply in tbe form of a synoptical 
index, arranged in chronological order. 

For facility of reference, a compendious system of classification is adopted, 
•which it is believed will materially abridge the labor of investigation. 

The original papers of Mr. Taylor are suffixed in the form of an appendix. 
The resolution of the House, of the 20th idtimo, is indorsed in appendix as 
Exhibit A. 

The instructions of this department to Mr. Taylor to proceed to the comple¬ 
tion of his report.—Exhibit B. 

Mr. Taylor’s two letters of July 10, 1801.—Exhibits C a, C b. 

The report of July 17, 1801, “ in reference to gold being found on the Sas¬ 
katchewan river.”—Exhibit 11. 

The letter of November S, 1801, on the “ operation of the Canadian reci¬ 
procity treaty.”—Exhibit E. 

The letter of December 17, 1801.—Exhibit F a. 

“ Geographical Memoir.”—Exhibit G. 

The letter (just received) of June 12.—Exhibit F b. 

The maj) (prepared especially for this synopsis) which will be found at the 
end of this document, will show, inter alia, the northernmost isothermal limit of 
wheat, and two projected railroad routes to the Pacific, from St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A. 

Instructions from the Secretary of the Treasury to James W. Taylor, esq., 
to proceed with his report.—Appendix, Exhibit B. 

B. 

Exhibit G a and C b. 

COMPENDIA OF TWO LETTERS DATED JULY 10, 1861. 

A.— Compendium of Mr. Taylor's views on the speedy organization by the 
British Parliament (with the jiowerful co-operation of the Hudson Bay 
Company) if what, is hnown to the English and Canadians as the “ Red 
River and Saskatchewan districts of British America.” 

I. The report alluded to in A, to be ready on or before the first day of the 

regular session of Congress. 

II. Extracts from a late publication of Hon. Darcy McGee, member of the 

Canadian Parliament,—(C a.) 

1. “ Whilst we were interrogating our ministers as to the policy on the Hud¬ 
son bay question, the Americans from St. Paul were steaming down 
to Fort Garry. It is not the first time that we have received a lesson 
in enterprise from our republican neighbors; to be our leaders on our 
own soil, though creditable to them, is not, in this case, particularly 
creditable to us.” 
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2. “ The Red River, let me observe, is no inhospitable desert, repugnant to 

the increase of tlio human race.” 

3. “In the valleys of the Saskatchewan and Assinihoin, Professor Ilind 

estimates that there are above 11,000,000 acres of arable land of the 
finest quality.” 

4. “-If justice were even now done, it would become the Illinois or 

Iowa of our future British American nationality.” 

5. “And this country is not only valuable in itself, but. valuable for that, to 

which it leads. The distance from a given point on our side of Lake 
Superior to navigable water on Frazer river, in British Columbia, does 
not exceed 2,000 miles—about twice the distance between Boston and 
Chicago. It has been shown by every explorer how, with some inconsid¬ 
erable aids from art, a continuous steamboat navigation might be obtained 
from Lake Winnipeg to the base of the Rocky mountains. By these 
aids and corresponding improvements on the other side of the mountains, 
Toronto might he brought within ten or twelve days of British Co¬ 
lumbia.” 

C. “ But there is a more important consideration still, connected with the 
territory; for we know that through its prairies is to be found the short¬ 
est and best railroad route to the Pacific. Every one can understand 
that the American route from western Europe to Asia, which lies furthest 
to the north, must be the most direct. Any one, glancing at a globe, 
will see where the 4Gth parallel leads tin; eye from the heart of Germany, 
through the British channel, across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and from 
our gulf westward to the Saskatchewan, to Vancouver island—the 
Cuba of the North Pacific; and from Vancouver to the rich and popu¬ 
lous archipelago of Japan. This course was demonstrated by Captain 
•Synge to be 2,000 miles shorter between London and Hong Kong than 
any other in existence. It has but one formidable engineering difficulty 
to be overcome—an elevation of 0,000 feet above the sea-level—in cross¬ 
ing the Rocky mountains into British Columbia.” 


Exhibit C h. 

B .—Compendium of the revenue laws of the district of Assiniloia, passed 

March 14, 1801. 

I. “ Article I. That all goods imported into the district of Assiniboiu, from 
all parts of the British dominions, or from any foreign country, shall be subject 
to a levy of four per cent, ad valorem, duty, to be estimated at the price current 
of the original place of export, London, or New York, &c., excepting such 
articles as shall be otherwise specified. The following shall be admitted free 
from customs duty.” 

I. Then follows a list of thirteen articles.—(C l>.) 

II. By article IV, parties transporting merchandise beyond the district of 
Assiniboiu, (which is limited to the valleys of the Red River of the North, and 
its principal tributary, the Assiniboiu,) are exempted from the payment of duties 
on the execution of a transportation bond. “ This provision embraces the 
American outfits for the fur trade of the Saskatchewan region, which is already 
attracting considerable attention.”—(C b, 4.) 

III. “Article VI. That a duty of 5s. per gallon bn imposed upon all fer¬ 
mented and spirituous liquors imported into the settlement, except such as shall 
be proved to have been directly imported from the United Kingdom by the con¬ 
signee.” 
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IV. The people dissatisfied with “article VI.” 

1. Extracts from “ Nor’westcr,” the paper published at Fort Garry, dated 
April 1, 1861, and April 15, 18C1: 

a. “ Observe, we do not object to this 5.*. impost; we highly approve of 
it; lmt we maintain that this being done, the admission free of intoxi¬ 
cating beverages from England cannot be defended. It. is simply a 
piece of favoritism—an odious exhibition of selfishness on the part 
of the Hudson Bay Company, and a proof of the subserviency of 
our council to that wealthy corporation. We protest against the law 
as it stands, and in doing so we but speak the sentiments of the great 
majority of the Red River people.” 

h. “ The present distinction is too marked, too wide, too decided to be de¬ 
fensible on any principles of honest legislation.”—(C b.) 

C. 


Exhibit E. 

A.— Operation of Canadian reciprocity treaty. 

I. Security of northeastern fisheries, embarrassed under vague and restrictive 

terms of treaty of ISIS—placed on a satisfactory basis by reciprocity treaty. 

II. Importance to the northwest of free navigation of St. Lawrence, especially 

as to the transportation of grain to market, and the movement of iron 
and copper from Lake Superior. 

III. Canadian exhibits of exports and imports for the year ending Decem¬ 

ber 31, 1860. 

1. The total value of imports into Canada from the United States alone, 

during the above-named year, was 817,273,020, more than equalled 
her imports with the rest of the world. Her total importation was 
834,447,935.—-(E.) 

2. The total value of Canadian produce and manufactures during 1SG0 was 

§18,427,968. 

IV. General remarks: • 

1. Canadian and American tariffs; their respective changes since 1854; no 

ground for recrimination.—(E.) 

2. The value and extent of the Canadian market for all forms of American 

industry, especially manufactures and agriculture.—(E.) 

D. 

Exhibit F«. 

A.— Dixsati faction, of the Assiniboians with British inudeyuucy. 

I. Extracts from “Nor’westcr,” the newspaper published at Selkirk settlement: 
1. From the “Nor’wester,” of October 15th: 

“The progress of our republican neighbors in opening up, settling, and or¬ 
ganizing new Territories, is something wonderful. Idaho, Nevada, Dakota, 
and Chippewa were heard of, for the first time, as names indicating im¬ 
portant geographical areas of the North American continent. Just before 
these we had Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and Washington. What 
an array of names! What amazing progress in occupying and settling a 
wild unpeopled country! We cannot regard with indifference the rapid 
march of civilization at our very doors, ***** while we, a large, pop- 
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ulous, and well-to-do community of fifty years’ standing, are still in Bwad- 
dling clothes, under a foster-mother’s patronizing rule. Shame on the 
British government that this is the case ! How much longer is it to con¬ 
tinue? Are they waiting until we make short work of our destinies 
by voting annexation to Minnesota or Dakota ? or till we take the reins 
of government with a rude grasp, and proclaim independence of both British 
and American rule? 

' “ One or the other alternative will surely come, some day, unless a change 
in our governmental system takes place. 

“We speak advisedly when we say that tli ajieople of Red Riucrarc be¬ 
coming indifferent to British, connexion.” 

2. “That, we shall not always smart, under our present mortification is 
most certain. Time and the force of circumstances will give us our 
coveted status; and we must, for the present, hear our humiliation with 
the best grace possible.” 

II. The “Nor’wester,” in spite of this strong language, is hardly abreast of 

the public dissatisfaction. The party favoring annexation to the United 
States is numerous: 

1. Annexation to be advocated through the press: 

a. A new paper to be started, which shall be “uncompromisingly hostile 

to the Hudson Bay Company” and in favor of “annexation;” 

b. The people can only be quieted by speedy organization as a “Crown 

Colon}';” 

c. Unless England respond, she will surely lose the colony, either by 

revolution or “annexation.” 

III. In ciise of a war with England, the competency of Minnesota to “hold, 

occupy, and possess” the Bed River to Lake Winnipeg: 

1. The defenceless condition of the valley: 

a. No British troops at Fort. Garry; 

b. Indians depredate with impunity; 

c. The “Nor’wester” confesses weakness, demanding “a change” as “ab¬ 

solutely necessary.” 

2. Hardihood of the lumbermen and laborers of Minnesota. 

3. Facilities for military operations: 

a. Accessibility by way of the Minnesota and Pacific railroad route— 
commonly known as the “ Wood Road.” 

B.— Compendium of letter dated June 12, 1802.—(Vide Exhibit F b of Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

I. Further extracts from “Nor’wester,” of May 28: 

1. “Can it be expected that we should not become Americanized, when 

Britain shows perfect indifference to us?” 

2. “We have no postal communication with any part of the civilized 

world, except through the United States /” 

3. Importation from American States easy; from England, tardy. 

4. “ The only decent route for immigrants through the States. Con¬ 

sequently, new settlers are, for the most part, Americans.” 

5. Vicinage to the United States promotivc of disloyalty to Britain, to 

whom the Red Riverites now say: 

C. “Do something for us at once, or lose us forever.” 

II. Victoria (Vancouver island) desires a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. 
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E. 

Exhibit G, (May 1, 1862.) 

•GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OK NORTHWEST BRITISH AMERICA, AND ITS REF¬ 
LATIONS TO THE REVENUE AND COMMERCE OK THE UNITED STATES." 


A. —Introductory letter to flic Secretary rtf the Treasury, embodying a histori¬ 
cal sketch of our relations with England, and. Russia, and the progress of 
opinion in England relative to colonization. 

I. A chronological view compiled from the above letter: 

1S22.—Russia issues a “ukase,” declaring the North Pacific a closed sea from 
51° (or north end of Vancouver island) to 49°, on Asiatic coast.— 
(North latitude.) 

1822.—United States claiming as high as 54° 40', resist the above, demanding 
that American whalers should not be excluded from the North Pacific. 

182*1.—Treaty between Russia and the United States, making 54° 40' the 
boundary, and declaring the Pacific an open sea. 

182-0.—Great, Britain and Russia agree on the following boundary: 

“Commencing in north latitude 54° *10', between 131° and 133° west 
longitude, at the southernmost part of Prince of Wales island; thence 
proceeds up Portland canal to 5(5° north latitude, and from the last-men¬ 
tioned point the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of the 
mountains, parallel to the coast, as far as the intersection of 141° of 
west longitude, and then along that meridian line to the Frozen ocean.” 

Article nine states that whenever the summit of the mountains shall 
exceed ten marine leagues from the ocean, the line between the British 
possessions and the Russian line of coast shall he formed by a lino par¬ 
allel to the windings of the coast, and which shall never exceed the dis¬ 
tance of ten marine leagues from the same. 

IS'M.—Controversy with Great Britain as to the northern boundary of Oregon. 

IS 16.—Prior to this date Russia and England became, jealous of eacli other on 
account of the disposition of the former to occupy California. Except 
for tins Mexican war, European intervention would probably have ap¬ 
propriated the hay of San Francisco. 

1810.—It was during this year that the opinion was expressed in the British 
House of Commons that the whole country north of the Columbia was 
not worth <£20,000. 

1848.—Sir J. II. Polly, governor of the Hudson Bay Company, thus expresses 
himself in a letter to Lord Grey: 

“As far as I am concerned, (and I think the company will concur if 
any great national benefit would be expected from it,) I would be willing 
to relinquish the whole; of the territory held under the charter under 
similar terms to those which it is proposed the East India Company 
shall receive on the expiration of their charter, viz: securing the pro¬ 
prietors an interest on their capital of 10 per cent.” 

1840.—Minnesota Territory organized. 

1867.—The people of Canada West induce the British Parliament to institute 
the inquiry whether the region in question is adapted by fertility of 
soil, a favorable climate, and natural advantages of internal commu¬ 
nication for the support of a prosperous colony of England. 

1867.—July 31. The select committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
consider the state of those British possessions in North America which 
are under the Hudson Bay Company, reported testimony, but made 
no decided recommendations. They “ apprehend that the districts on 
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the Red River atul the Saskatchewan are among those most likely to 
he, desired for early occupation,” and deprecate any difficulty between 
the government and the company. They deemed it proper to ter¬ 
minate the connexion of the Hudson Bay Compat^y with Vancouver 
island lor the advantage of that interesting colony, which would be 
extended to the main land as soon as possible. British Columbia, 
they thought, suitable for a permanent settlement. 

1S5S.— Gold discovered on Frazer river. 

183$.—Puget's sound assumes new importance on account of the above and the 
California mines. 

1S5S.—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton proclaims, in the name of the government, 
the policy of continuous colonics from Lake Superior to the Pacific, 
and a highway across British America as the most direct route from 
London to Pekin and Jcddo. 

—The eastern boundary of British Columbia fixed on Rocky mountains. 

185S.—Canada explores the route from Fort "William, on Lake Superior, to 
Fort Garry, on Red River, and gives impressive summaries of the 
natural resources of Lake Winnipeg basin. 

1S5S.-—A report to the New York Chamber of Commerce, announces that the 
region of Lake Winnipeg, like the valley of the Mississippi, is dis¬ 
tinguished for the fertility of its soil, and for the extent and gentle 
slope of its great plains, watered by rivers of great length, and 
admirably adapted to steam navigation. 

“It will, in all respects, compare favorably with some of the most 
densely peopled portions of Europe. In other words, it is admirably 
fitted to become the seat of a numerous, hardy, and prosperous commu¬ 
nity. It has an urea equal to eight or ten first class American States, 
Its great river, the Saskatchewan, carries a navigable water-line to the 
base, of the Rocky mountains. It is not at all improbable that the valley 
of this river may yet offer the best route for a railroad to the Pacific. 
The navigable, waiters of this great subdivision interlock with those of 
the Mississippi. Red River of the North, navigable (in connexion with 
Lake Winnipeg) for 800 miles directly north and south, is one of the 
best adapted ibr steam in the world, and waters one of the finest 
regions on the continent. Between its headwaters and St, Paul, Min¬ 
nesota, a railroad is in process of construction, which, when completed, 
will open up half a million of square miles for settlement.” 

1S5$.—Novembei‘3. Lord Caernarvon “ regrets” the conduct of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and insists on a “decision” by the judicial committee 
of the privy council. 

ISOS.—Proposition to Hudson Bay Company to refer questions concerning 
charter and territorial limits to judicial committee of privy council— 
made au<l rejected. 

1S59,—Canadian government demand of England prompt adjustment of the 
relations, &c., of the Red River and Saskatchewan districts. 

ISoff.—Condition and prospects of English colonization in Northwest America. 
First steam voyage Fort Abercrombie to Fort Garry. 

1850.—Minnesota received as a State*. 

1859.-—-Railroad projected to Pembina. 

1861.—Commerce of Minnesota with Selkirk and the Saskatchewan doubles the 
preceding year, 

“ Cariboo district” rapidly filling up with a mining population. 

The mountain ranges, w hich are alike the sources of the Columbia, 
the Frazer, the Peace, the Athabasca, and the Saskatchewan, with an 
average of latitude 54°, of longitude 120°, must, inevitably, be trans¬ 
formed into an active scene of mining adventure. 
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This will necessitate the prompt organization nml settlement of 
British America, that is, of the plains of the river basins converging 
to Lake Winncpcg, and closely connected with onr northwestern 
States. 

Contents 400,000 square miles. 

E. 

Exhibit G, G 1 . Ml 

CONTINUATION OF “ GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF NORTHWEST BRITISH AMERICA, 
AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE REVENUE AND COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES." 

B .—“ Part First. Tim physical geography of Northwest. British America .”— 
(Vide may of tins synopsis at end, of doemnent.) 

I. Isotherm (northernmost) of the cereals and of animal growth :* 

1. Thirty-five (35°) the limit of temperature of the north temperate zone. 

II. Climate of Pacific slope. 

III. Climate and productions of Central British America: 

1. The Missouri, the Mississippi, and the Saskatchewan “ set off” against 

the Dneipcr, the Don, and the Volga, of Itussia, which last water the 
most populous portions of that empire. 

2. The American district (between 44° and 51° N. L.) watered l>y the first 

three mentioned rivers, resembles European Itussia in the following 
particular: 

a. Our continental latitude, from 44° to 54°, represents the ltussian tem¬ 
perate zone, from 50° to 07° N. L. 

3. The northern shore of Lake Huron has the mean summer heat of Bor¬ 

deaux, (70° Eah.,) and the Cumberland House, on the Saskatchewan, 
exceeds, in this respect, Brussels or Paris. 

4. Potatoes, barley, and oats can be profitably cultivated in the Saskatchewan 

district as far as 54°, and maize as far up as 50° (!S T . L.) 

5. Animals: 

a. Fur-bearers; innumerable. 
h. Cariboo (reindeer) from 50° to GG°. 
e. Laniferentes: 

a. Rocky mountain goat, from 40° to G0°. 

b. Bison, ( improperly called buffalo—see "Webster,) swarm west 

of 105° of longitude and south of G0° of latitude. 
d. Lakes and streams abound in choicest fish. 

IV. The. corresponding district of Itussia, with the same climate, the most 

populous and flourishing portion of the empire. 

V. Itinerary of Sir George Simpson: (G.) 

1. Favorable description of that river, “ which empties Itainy lake into the 

Lake of the Woods (G.) 

a. Navigation easy. 

b. Banks fertile. 

2. Lake of the Woods : 

a. Shores fertile, producing “ wild rice” in abundance. 

b. Bringing “ maize to perfection.” 


° Nature 1ms qualified man to breathe aa atmosphere 120° above or 60° degrees below 
zero, without injury to health. 
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c. Studded with wooded islands, exempt from frosts, and especially 
adapted to cultivation : (G.) 

3. Red River and Selkirk settlement: (G.) 

a. Soil, a black mould of great depth and fertility, producing plump 

and heavy wheat, never less than 15 to 25 bushels to the acre; 
sometimes 40 bushels. 

b. Other grains in abundance. 

c. Reef, mutton, and pork in abundance. 

d. Cheese in abundance. 
c. Wool in abundance. 

f. Cattle find their food for seven months, but are maintained on straw 

from the farms and hay cut on the boundless commons behind. 

g. Subject to inundations, however. 

4. From Red River to Edmonton House, near latitude 54° and longitude 

113° : (G.) 

a. Prairies of green sward. 

b. Many shallow lakes, containing water only in spring, bearing tall 

grass, roses, hyacinths, and tiger lilies. 

c. Sand hills. 

d. Wooded hills, salt lakes, wild fowl. 

5. Fort Ellice, a post of Hudson Bay Company : 

a. Probable navigability, for steamers, of the Assiniboin river. 

G. Butte aux Chicus, (Hog’s Knoll,) 400 feet high : 
a. Alluvia! soil of great, fertility: (G.) 

7. Lae Sale, (Salt Lake:) (G.) 

a. Wild fowl in abundance. 

b. Flowery fields. 

8. Bow river, south branch of the Saskatchewan: 

«. This is a considerable stream, ■without physical impediment. 

9. Fort Carlcton, on the Saskatchewan ; latitude OH 0 , longitude 10S° west: 

a. Large gardens and fields of potatoes. 

b. Wheat, often, however, destroyed by frosts. 

e. Saskatchewan, swift in current., navigable, for boats for 700 miles in 

a direct line, but, by the actual course of the stream, nearly double 
that distance. The only impediment to navigation is the “ Grand 
Rapids." 

d. Indian population, 10,730 in Saskatchewan : (G.) 

VI. The American valley of the Red River: (G.) 

1. Boundaries: 

a. South by Lake Traverse and Otter Tail lake. 

b. North by (Pembina and) British possessions. 

c. East by longitude of Red lake. 

d. West by the longitude of Minnewakan, or Spirit lake. 

2. Area: 

a. In latitude, from about 46° to 49°. 

b. In longitude, from 95° 30' to 99°. 

3. The garden of the northwest is a radius of 50 miles around Otter Tail 

lake. 

4. The Ited River of the North rises in Otter Tail lake. 

a. Geology: (G.) 

5. Dr. Owen’s geographical report. 

VII. Assiniboia: (G.) 

VIII. Cumberland: (G.) 
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IX. Saskatchewan: (G.) 

1. Area: 

a. In latitude from 40° to 55° = 6 degrees. 

b. Ample space for four States size of Ohio. 

2. Compared with Asainihoia: 

a. Canadian opinion unfavorable to Saskatchewan. 

b. Sir George Simpson’s favorable. 

3. Father Be Smet, in his “ Oregon Missions,” consisting of letters to his 

superiors, in a portion of his volume, narrates his explorations and ad¬ 
ventures in the Saskatchewan valleys of the Rocky mountains.—(G.) 

a. Bow find Red Deer rivers: 

0. Sulphurous fountains, 

b. Coal. 

b. Rocky Mountain House, 53° N., 115° W. 

c. Edmonton House: 

a. Streams, lakes, prairies, aud mineral springs, numerous. 

b. Mill-scats frequent. 

C. Forests of pine, cypress, &c. 
it. Country capable of supporting a large population. 
a. Soil produces barley, corn, potatoes, and beans. 
p. White fish; four pounds each. 
y . Aquatic birds, sent to the fort by cart-loads. 

A Eggs picked up by thousands in the marshes. 

d. Iroquois Indians. 

X. Athabasca: (G.) 

1. Boundaries: 

a. North, by Athabasca lake. 

b. South, by Cumberland House. 

2. Climate same as that of the Pacific coast: 

a. In May (10th) the verdure of the whole country exuberant, and buffalo 

attended by their young. 

b. Highly favorable opinion of Dr. Richard King. 

3. Minerals, (limestone.) 

4. Soil, (fertile.) 

•5. Knickerbocker Magazine, October, 185S, (q. v.) 

a. Atlantic temperature not carried straight across to the Pacific. The 

isothemials deflect greatly towards the north.—(G.) 

b. Vide E, B, HI, (2 a, 3) of this synopsis. 

c. Our Pacific coast equals any part of western Europe in climate, soil, 

and commercial accessibility. 

d. The continental mass lying westward and northward of Lake Superior 

is far more valuable than the interior in lower latitudes of Salt 
Lake and upper New Mexico. 

c. The Hudson Bay Company accused of purposely keeping it in a 
state of wilderness. 

XI. Vancouver island: (G.) 

1. General description: 

a. Soil and face of the country: 

a. Fertile; well timbered. 

b. Diversified by interesting mountain ranges, with small prairies. 
C. Extensive coal fields. 

1). Excellent harbors. 

«. Esquimaux harbor, on which Victoria is situated, is equal to 
San Francisco. 
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C. Salmon and otliur excellent fisheries. 

f. Climate, in winter, stormy, with heavy rains in November and 
December. Frosts occur in January, hut Hcldom interrupt 
agriculture. Vegetation starts in February, progresses rapidly 
in March, fostered by alternate warm showers and sunshine in 
April atul May. Intense heat and drought often experienced 
in June, July, and August. 

7>. Area (Hi,200 square miles) equal to Vermont and New Hampshire. 

XII. Frazer and Thompson rivers : (G.) 

1. The valley of the Frazer adapted to colonization : 

a. Sources of Frazer and Athabasca rivers, separated by 317 yards 
only. (Latitude 55° N.) 

2. The valley of Thompson river one of the most beautiful countries in the world. 

h. Climate capable of producing all the crops of England, and much 
milder than Canada. 

XIII. Sources of the Columbia: 

1. Kootanais or Flatbow Indians : (G.) 

a. Father De Smct gives a glowing sketch of the oval district between 
Flatbow and Upper Columbia rivers. Area 20,000 miles. 

(I. Coal abundant. 

b. Load profusely scattered over surface. 

C. Silver, probable. 

h. Prairie du Tabnc; an immense and delightful valley. 

Cl. Climate delightful; the extremes of heat and cold being seldom 
known.—(G.) 

b. Country well adapted for grazing.—(G.) 

XIV. The Arctic districts : 


1. Areas: 

a. Vancouver island. 16, 200 square miles. 

h. Frazer and Thompson rivers. 60, 000 “ “ 

c. Sources of the Columbia. 20, 000 “ “ 

<1. Athabasca district. 50,000 “ “ 

c. Saskatchewan district. 360,000 “ “ 


2. Twelve States size of Ohio. 506, 000 “ 

XV. Geology: (G.) 


1. From Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg, crystalline rocks; a system gen¬ 

erally unfavorable to agriculture, although many fertile spots are to be 
found. Hounded north by Arctic ocean. Great Slave lake, and Lake 
Athabasca. 

2. Westward of above lakes and Lake Winnipeg, nearly to Rocky mountains. 

Silurian and Devonian systems eminently favorable to agriculture: 
a. Silurian deposits range 1,000 miles east and west, and 500 miles 
north and south, thence. 
h. The Devonian continuing to Arctic ocean. 

c. It is through this part of the territory that the Saskatchewan and 
Mackenzie flow. 

3. One hundred miles east of Rocky mountains great coal bed commences. 

It is sixty miles in width, and extends over 16° of latitude to the 
Arctic sea. 

n. Aluminous shales associated constantly with— 
l. Bituminous formations, and ligneous formations : 
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a. Massive coals extracted: (G.) 

a. Ligneous. 

ft. Coniferous. 

y. Genus “ Pinus." 

i. Dicotyledons present.—(G.) 

c. In close proximity arc found fibrous brown coal. 

;. Earth coal. 

Conclioidal brown coal. 
o Trapezoidal brown coal. 

b. Lithological (?) characters of “ bituminous slate.” (?) 

4. A vast coal field skirts the base of the llocky mountains, for a very great 

extent, and probably continues far into the Arctic sea. 

5. Inestimable importance of this coal field, in connexion with working and 

constructing a Pacific railroad.—(G.) 

XVI. Mineralogy: (G.) 

1. Hudson bay : (G.) 

a. Eastern shores contain lead. 

b. Western shores contain copper. 

2. Between sixtieth and sixty-fifth parallels, a beautiful piece of variegated 

marble found on the earth’s surface. 

3. Banks of the Mackenzie: (G.) 

a. Petroleum, (rock oil.) 

b. Iron. 

c. Copper. 

4. Bear Lake river: 

a. Iron. 

b. Mineral springs. ■ 

5. Peace river: 

a. Salt springs. 

G. Melville island: 

a. Flint. 

b. Coal. 

c. Iron stone. 

d. Madrepore. 

Greensand. 

7. Southampton island: 

a. Magnetic iron stone. 

S. Lyon inlet: 

a. Epidote. 

9. Red point: 

a. Lapis ollaris. 

b. Asbestos. 

10. Rendezvous island: 

a. Rose quartz. 

b. Ledum palustre. 

c. Iron stone. 

d. Graphite. 

11. Along most of the beaches : 

a. A brilliant garnet. 

12. Winter island: 

a. Madrepore. 

b. Steatite, (soapstone.) 

c. Asbestos. 

d. Octynolitc. 

13. Agnew river : (G.) 
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a. Copper ore. 

b. Agate. 

14. Elizabeth harbor: 

a. Gypsum. 
h. Ked marl. 

Garnets. 
d. Quartz: ‘ 

n. Hed (quartz.) 

b. Pink (quartz.) 

C. Yellow (quartz.) 

15. Hill river: 

a. Quartz rocks, containing— 

«. Precious garnets. 

b. Mica slate. 

10. Knee lake: 

a. Primitive greenstone, with 
h. Disseminated iron pyrites. 

17. Trout, river: (G.) 

a. Magnetic iron ore. 

b. Well-crystalizcd precious garnets. 
IS. Lake Winnipeg: 

a. Beautiful china-like chert. 

b. Arenaceous deposits. 

c. Argentiferous rocks. 

19. Cumberland House: 

a. .Salt springs. 
h. Sulphur springs. 

c. Goal. 

20. Elk river: 

a. Eluid bitumen. 

21. Shores of Lake Athabasca: (G.) 

«. Plumage slate, finest. 

b. Chlorite slate, finest. 

22. Mouth of Coppermine river: 

a. Trap. 

b. Lead 

n. Copper. 

d. Malachite. 

e. Chromate of iron, (very valuable.) 

23. Rocky mountains: 

a. Semi-opal, resembling obsidian. 

b. Plumbago. 

c. Specular iron. 

d. Gold. 

24. Slave river: (G.) 

a. Gypsum. 

b. Salt, springs. 

c. Petroleum. 

d. Dolomite. 

25. Coronation gulf: (G.) 

a. Lead ore. 

20. Maekensie: (G.) 

a. Iron, skirted by— 

b. Metalliferous ranges of mountains. 
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E. 

“CONTINUATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF NORTHWEST BRITISH AMER¬ 
ICA AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE REVENUE AND COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 


C .—“Part second: The history and organization of the Hudson Pay Com¬ 
pany” (G.) 


I. Their charter: 

1. Dated May 2,1G70, (22 C- II.) 

2. Prince Rupert, with sixteen others, undertake an expedition to Hudson 

hay for the discovery of a new passage into the South sea, and for ob¬ 
taining furs, minerals, &c. 

3. Colony to he called “Rupert’s Land.” 

4. Annual rent—two elks .and two black heavers, whenever the royal Charles 

or any of his successors, (regnant!) should enter “ltupert’s Land.”—(G.) 

II. Act of Parliament to confirm charter, A. D. 1690: 

1. Act limited to seven years. 

III. England’s claim to Hudson bay founded upon a presumed discovery of 

Sir Henry Hudson, A. D. 1610, (G.) 

1. Hudson, however, only sailed into the straits which hear his name. There 

lie was drowned by his mutinous crew. 

2. The French had discovered the hay before that time.—(Vide “Charlevoix,” 

vol. 1, p. 476.) 

IV. Louis XIII, in 1G2G, granted a charter to the “company of Xew France, 

called Canada.” 

V. Rivalry and strife between the English and French companies and forts. 

VI. Cession to France of English forts by the llyswick treaty. 

VII. Treaty of Utrecht gives England, for the first time, undisputed title to 

“Hudson bay.” 

VIII. Canada ceded to England in 1763. 

IX. “Northwest Company” organized at Montreal in 1783. 

X. Union of Hudson Pay and Northwest Companies, under the name of “Hud¬ 

son Bay Company,” in 1821, (G.) 

XI. Hudson Bay Company beneficial to Minnesota: 

1. As a police over the Indians. 

2. Hospitable to travellers. 

3. Encourages missions. 

E. 


“ GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR”—Continued. 


D .—“Part third: Selkirk settlement; its foundation, institutions, and agri¬ 
culture,” (G.) 

I. Preface. 

II. Early settlement: (G.) 

1. In 1805 Lord Selkirk (in order to console Great Britain for her loss of the 

American colonies) wrote a work to prove the superiority of this over 
every part of the United States, (G.) 

2. In 1S11 l.ord Selkirk obtained from the Hudson Bay Company a grant of 

this district. 

3. In 1S12 (autumn) an effort to colonize was prevented by men of the North¬ 

west Company in disguise of Indians. 
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4. In 1S15 another effort to colonize rendered abortive by the same North¬ 

west Company, (G.) 

5. In 1S16 Lord Selkirk arrives with a military escort, and retrieves the for¬ 

tunes of the colonists. 

6. In 1817 colony (again) broken up, in consequence of scarcity of seeds. 

7. In 1818 and 1S19 crops were consumed by grasshoppers, (G.) 

S. In 1S20 and 1S21 prosperity appears to dawn upon the Seikirkcrs. 

9. In 1825 and 1S2G numbers arc destroyed by the scarcity of bison and fuel. 

10. In 1826 flood of Red River sweeps away barns, dwellings, See., (G.) 

11. In 1852 occurs another and a greater flood. 

12. In 1859 gold is discovered at sources of Saskatchewan, (G.) 

III. Institutions of Selkirk settlement: (G.) 

1. Government: 

a. Executive is vested in the officer in command at Fort Garry. 

b. Legislative, in the clergy. 

c. Judicial, in leading citizens. 

2. Religion: 

a. Catholics, 10,000. 

b. Presbyterians, 1,000. 

e. Church edifices at Red River numerous. 

3. Education: (G.) 

a. Schools numerous. 

b. A public library. 

c. A newspaper. 

IV. Climatic adaptation to agriculture: (G.) 

1. Very cold; but annual mean temperature higher than same parallel in 

western Europe. 

a. The excessive cold of five winter months reduces the annual mean. 

2. It has, elsewhere, already been stated that vegetation is rapid in the suit¬ 

able seasons. 

3. Red River winter nearly as mild as St. Paul’s. 

a. Atmosphere clear and dry. 

b. Indians camp out in winter under Buffalo skins; horses run at large 

and fatten in winter. 

4. Red River spring: 

a. Opens same time as St. Paul’s, viz : April and May. 

b. The transition from winter to spring abrupt. 

5. Red River summer: 

a. Wanner than western Illinois, western Wisconsin, western Canada, 
and northern New York. 

V. Agricultural capacity of summer months : (G.) 

1. Wheat requires a mean temperature from 62° to 65° for July and August. 

2. Corn requires less. 

3. Now the mean temperature of Red river is 67° 76'.—(Vide map of this 

synopsis at end of document, for northernmost isotherm for wheat, &c. 

VI. Bountiful summer rains : (G.) 

1. In the belt between the Rocky mountains and Red River the mean rain 

fall = 6 inches. 

2. Amply sufficient, for neither of the following has more : 

a. England; 

b. Prussia; 

e. The Crimea, or 

d. Interior Russia. 
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VII. Results of agriculture at Red River settlement: (G.) ^ • * 

1. Indian com: •" . ' • 

a. Cultivated in small garden patches. r -•y 

2. Wheat: v _ 

a. Requires for July and August a minimum mean temperature of 62° 

to 65°. 

b. The whole region between Red River and Rocky mountains lies in 

temperature between 65° to 67°. 

c. This mean equals the most fertile districts of New England, New 

York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

d. Cultivated plants yield their greatest product near the northernmost 

limit of their growth.—(G.) 

a. This law applies especially to wheat. —(Vide map of this synop¬ 
sis at end of document.) 


VIII. Instances of the wheat product of Red River: 
I. Yield, 40 to GO bushels per acre : (G.) 

a. Red River, say. 

b. Minnesota. . . 

e. Wisconsin. 

d. Pennsylvania. 

c. Massachusetts. 


40 bushels per acre. 


20 “ “ 

14 “ “ 

15 

1G “ “ 


IX. Oats, barley, rye, potatoes: 

1* At Red River barley yields enormous returns, (about 55 pounds per bushel.) 

2. The whole group of subordinate cereals follow wheat, but are less restricted 

in their range, going 5° beyond wheat in the Mackenzie valley, towards 
the Arctic circle. 

3. Oats thrive well. 

4. Potatoes particularly fine. 

X. Hay: this is a great grazing country: (G.) 

1. In 1S5G Red River contained 9,253 horned cattle; 2,799 horses. 

2. Sheep healthy aud productive, (fleeces 2 to 3J pounds.) 


E. 


CONTINUATION OF “ GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF NORTHWEST BRITISH AMER¬ 
ICA, AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE REVENUE AND COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 

E a. “Part fourth : The gold discoveries of northicest British. America, and 

their influence 

I. “ Cariboo Diggings,” on Erazer river: (G.) 

II. The most extraordinary discoveries are north of latitude 53°, and in the 

average longitude of 120° west longitude, (from meridian of Greenwich.) 

III. Speedy establishment of commercial relations eastwardly along the Sas¬ 

katchewan with the Mississippi and Lake Superior. 

IV. Predicted colonization, at an early period, of the coast and archipelago in 

same latitude, aud quite to the north of Vancouver island. Already ex¬ 
plorations of Queen Charlotte’s island are progressing: (G.) 

V. Great social and industrial changes in northwest British America predicted. 

E b. Compendium of a special report in reference to the discovery of gold on 
the Saskatchewan river: (G.) 

I. D. F. McLaurin, known to be a man of veracity, and T. M. Love, lately in 
the employment of Mr. Campbell, American minister for the survey aud 
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location of the northern boundary, have arrived in St. Paul front the 
headwaters of the Prazer river, in British Columbia. They produce 76 
ounces of gold dust, all of which was found on the west side of the 
mountains ; hut they also assert that in many places on the Saskatche¬ 
wan, between Fort Edmonton and the Rocky Mountain House, they suc¬ 
cessfully prospected for gold, “raising the color” frequently, but with 
no return exceeding one cent to the pan, or five dollars a day. Such 
were the indications, however, that, with their experience on the Pacific, 
even this moderate result encourages Messrs. McLaurin and Love to 
return with a year’s supply of provisions, having left two companies on 
the upper Saskatchewan. They express confidence that an extensive 
auriferous region exists east of the Rocky mountains, between 49° and 
55° north latitude. If so, its occupation by adventurers will be hastened 
by the following circumstauces, “hitherto indicated by me in former 
communications, and which I propose to more fully illustrate in my 
general report to the department .”—(Vide G, ante.) 

II. “ The Grand Rapids of the Saskatchewan are no obstacle to navigation. 

III. Probable results of a gold fever in the Saskatchewan region : 

1. An act of Parliament, organizing a crown colony northwest of Minnesota, 

with an inhabitable area of 300,000 square miles. 

2. A union of all the American provinces of England, having for a prominent 

object a common highway from ocean to ocean on British territory. 

3. An overland mail and colonization, preliminary to a Pacific railroad: (D.) 

IV. “One thing is very apparent: Unless the English government shall 

promptly respond to the manifest destiny of the great interior of British 
America—the basin of Lake "Winnipeg—the speedy Americanization of 
that fertile district is inevitable : (I).) 


E. 


Exhibit G. 

CONCLUSION OF “ GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF NORTHWEST BRITISH 
AMERICA, &c.—(G.) 

F. “Par/ fifth: dictations of Northwest British America to the United States: 

I. Present relations, those of physical geography merely. 

II. (Anticipated) commercial and political results. 

III. The communications through Hudson bay and Lake Superior are of dan¬ 

gerous navigation and limited duration. 

IV. Minnesota route to Rocky mountains : (G.) 

1. Railway to Red River. 

2. Steamers by Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan. 

3. The best and most conducive to the prosperity of the Saskatchewan and 

Selkirk settlements. 

4. La Crosse, Wisconsin, the present limit of the United States railroad sys¬ 

tem; thence, 

a. Steamers to St. Paul; thence, 

h. Land transportation, 250 miles; thence, 

c. From Georgetown, on Red river, steamers to Fort Garry. 

V. A London company already organized to establish an overland mail: (G.) 

1. Steamers ought to be immediately constructed, to ply to Fort Garry, for 

the year 1S63. 

VI. “ It would be an instance of well-directed legislation for the Congress of 

the United States and the British Parliament to unite in a liberal 
subsidy—-say #200,000 by each government—for the transmission 
H. Ex. Doc. 146-2 
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of a weekly mail from the limits of navigation on the Mississippi 
and the British coast of Lake Superior, by an international route 
to the centres of the gold districts of British Columbia and Wash¬ 
ington Territory.” 

1. St. Lawrence and great lakes furnish an eloquent precedent: (Gr.) 


Exhibit A. 

In tub House ok Representatives U. S., May 20, 1SG2. 

llesolvwh That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, requested 
to communicate to this House any information in the possession of his depart¬ 
ment which he may judge to be in a form suitable for'the consideration of the 
House of Representatives upon the relations between the United States and 
the Northwest British America, particularly the central district of the Red 
River of the North and the Saskatchewan. 


Exhibit B. 

Treasury Department, March 9, 1801. 

Sir : In reply to your communication of the 8th instant, I have to instruct 
you to proceed to the completion of the report referred to, in regard to the “ re¬ 
lations of the revenue system of the United States to British America, northwest 
of Minnesota.” You will please state, for the department’s information, the 
time in which it will probablv be completed. 

I am, &c., " S. P. CHASE, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

James W. Taylor, Esq., 

Special Agent f cp\, '\V‘a$?tit/gfMi 9 JD. G. 


Exhibit 0 a. 


Saint Paul, July 10, 1861. 

Sir : By a communication from the Treasury Department, dated March 8, 
18G1, I was instructed to proceed with a report previously undertaken upon tin; 
relations of trade and revenue between the United States and the districts of 
Central British America, extending from Canada to the Rocky mountains, and 
to communicate to the department the period required for making said report. 

Having occasion, in the general discharge of the duties assigned to me, to 
forward an abstract of recent revenue laws at Selkirk, on the Red river, I beg 
leave to inform the department that I expect to present my general report on or 
before the first day of the regular session of Congress. 

In preparing this paper, I desire the privilege of recapitulating some of tin* 
contents of special reports made by me from time to time, but which are move 
adapted for the information of the department than for publication. 

Having reason to believe that what is known to the* English and Canadian 
people as the li Red River and Saskatchewan districts of British America” will 
be speedily organized, with, the powerful co-operation of the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany, as a crown colony of England, and that active measures for its coloniza¬ 
tion in the* interest of a continental confederation of the provinces, and a railroad 
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from Lake Superior to the Pacific, north of our boundary, will promptly follow- 
I am solicitous to present to the American government and people a full and 
satisfactory compilation of the natural resources, present civil and commercial 
organizations, and future relations of the interesting region in question, with 
which circumstances have made me familiar. In this connexion, I shall urge 
that no unnecessary restrictions shall be imposed upon the intercourse, already 
very considerable in extent, between the States of the northwest and tins rising 
dominion of England upon the waters of Lake "Winnipeg. 

Tims animated, 1 am now occupied with what will prove, if published, a 
document of 300 pages, and which I shall submit to the department at the earliest 
possible moment. It will constitute the report above referred to. I desire to 
return my acknowledgments to the head of the Treasury Department for the 
opportunity of preparing and presenting it for his consideration. 

In conclusion, as some confirmation of the views often advanced by me within 
the last five years, and which will be elaborated in my forthcoming report, 1 
here present an extract from a late publication of Hon. Darcy McGee, the ac¬ 
complished member of the Canadian parliament from Montreal, who may soon 
(judging from late elections) succeed to a seat in the Canadian ministry. Mr. 

McGee savs: 

* 

“I have always felt an active, living interest in everything that concerns 
what is usually called among us ‘ the Red River country.’ In the very heart 
of the continent, on a territory 500,000 square miles in extent, where Lord 
Selkirk, half a century ago, declared there was field enough for a population 
of 30,000,000 souls, the only speck of settlement is some 7,000 or $,000 of our 
fellow-subjects in and about Fort Garry. No American community has ever un¬ 
dergone a sterner apprenticeship to fortune, or been so unwisely underrated by 
imperial and Canadian statesmen. The greater part, if not all that region was an 
integral part r»f Canada at the conquest, and to Canada the people of the Selkirk 
settlement most naturally looked for protection against the monopolizing policy 
of the Hudson Bay Company. It is not creditable to us to be forced to admit 
that hitherto they have looked this way in vain. No Canadian can have read 
with satisfaction the latest intelligence from that kindred community; no Cana¬ 
dian can learn with satisfaction that it was left for the infant State of Minnesota, 
with a census not exceeding altogether this little island of Montreal, to do for 
them what they naturally expected from tis; that while we were interrogating 
our ministers as to their policy on the Hudson Bay question the Americans 
from St. Patti were steaming down to Fort Garrv. It is not the first time that 
we have received a lesson in enterprise from our republican neighbors. To be 
our leaders on our own soil, though creditable to them, is surely not in this case 
particularly honorable to us. 

“ That Red River country, let me observe, is no inhospitable desert, repugnant 
to the increase of the human race. Modern science has exploded the ancient 
error that climate is determined by the latitude. The best authority on the 
climatology of our continent (Mr. Loriu Blodgett) has pointed out the existence 
of a vast wedge-shaped tract, extending from the 47° to the 00° of northern 
latitude, 10° of longitude deep at the base, containing 500,000 square miles of 
habitable land, subject, to few and inconsiderable variations of climate. This au¬ 
thor gives a summer of ninety-live days to Toronto, and of ninety days to Cum¬ 
berland House, in 54° north. Mr. Simon Dawson, from personal observation, 
compares the climate of Fort Garry to that of Kingston. Professor Hind places 
its annual mean temperature at S° lower than that of Toronto, for though the 
fall of rain is 17 inches more, the fall of snow is 33 inches less, than at 'Toronto. 
Herds of buffalo winter in the woodland as far north as the GO 5 parallel; Indian 
corn grows on both hanks of the Saskatchewan; wheat sown in the valley of 
the Red River early in May is gathered in by the end of August. The altitude 
and aspect of the country nourish in it a temperature which one would not ex- 
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pect to find so far northward.' Blodgett asserts that spring opens almost simul¬ 
taneously along the vast plains from St. Paid to the Mackenzie river; and 
assuredly where cattle can winter out, where the rivers are generally free of iee 
hy the first week of Slay, where wheat can he grown ‘ twenty years in suc¬ 
cession without exhausting the soil,’ there must he something wofully wrong 
in the system of rule when, after fifty years of settlement, we find a total popu¬ 
lation of less than 10,000 souls ! The lake and river system of that region are 
almost its wonderful as our own. Lake Winnipeg has an area equal to Erie, 
and Lake Manitohah nearly half that of Winnipeg. In the valleys of the 
Saskatchewan and Assinihoin Professor Hind estimates that there tire above 
11,000/100 acres ‘ of arable land of the first quality.’ Of this region about ouc- 
lialf is prairie to onc-lialf woodland; it is the only extensive prairie country 
open to ns east of the Eocky mountains, and if justice was even now done it, it 
would become the Illinois or Iowa of our future British-American nationality. 

“ And this country is not only valuable in itself, but valuable for that to 
which it leads. The distance from a given point on our side of Lake .Superior 
to navigable water on Frazer river, in British Columbia, docs not exceed 2,000 
miles, about twice the distance between Boston and Chicago. It has been 
shown by every explorer how, with some inconsiderable aids from art, a con¬ 
tinuous steamboat navigation might be obtained from Lake Winnipeg to the 
base of the Itocky mountains. By these aids, and corresponding improvements 
on the other side of the mountains, Toronto might be brought within ten or 
twelve days of British Columbia. But there is a more important consideration 
still connected with the territory, for we now know that through its prairies is 
to be found the shortest and best railroad route to the Pacific. Every one can 
understand that the American route from western Europe to Asia, which lies 
farthest to the north, must be the most direct. Any one glancing at a globe will 
see where the 46° parallel leads the eye, from the heart of Germany, through 
the British channel, across to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and from our Gulf west¬ 
ward to the Saskatchewan, to Vancouver’s island, the Cuba of the North Pacific, 
and from Vancouver to the rich and populous archipelago of Japan. This course 
was demonstrated by Captain Synge to be 2,000 miles shorter between London 
and Hong Kong than any other in existence; it has but one formidable engi¬ 
neering difliculty to be overcome—an elevation of 6,000 feet above- the sea level— 
in crossing the Eocky mountains into British Columbia. Such, at least, is the 
carefully guarded statement of Mr. Stevens, the late American governor of Wash¬ 
ington Territory, and such is said to be the result arrived at by Captain Palliser’s 
more recent explorations. By a short tunnel at the favorable pass the elevation 
may be reduced to 5,000 feet, ‘ whose gradients,’ it has been calculated, ‘ need 
not exceed sixty feet per mile from the head of Lake Superior to Puget’s sound.’ 
An elevation of 5,000 feet is not an insuperable obstacle, as has been shown at 
Mount Cenis and the Alleghanies. (On the Philadelphia and Pittsburg road, at 
Altoona, the gradient of 96 feet to the mile has been found practicable.) The 
name ‘ Eocky mountains’ is more formidable to the car than to the engineer; as 
the latitude lias misled us with regard to climate, so the altitude has been over¬ 
rated with regard to cost; but the science of this age once entered upon any 
experiment, will neither be deterred by regions represented as uninhabitable 
nor by mountains reputed to be impassabie.” 

Eespcctfully submitted. 

JAMES W. TAYLOE. 

Hon. S. P. Chase, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Exhibit C h. 


Saint Paul, July 10,1S61. 

Silt: I enclose (appended ami marked A) an authentic copy of “An act 
parsed liy the governor and council of Assiniboia March 14, 1861,” pre¬ 
scribing a tariff and revenue regulations for the Red River district of Central 
British America. 

Its leading features are as follows : 

1. A levy of four per cent, ad valorem duty upon all importations, whether 
from England, the United States, or elsewhere, “estimated at the price current 
of the original place of export , London, New York, &e.” Goods introduced 
from Chicago or Saint I’anl, if is presumed, would be charged only at Xew 
York cost. 

2. Section one enumerates a liberal free list consisting of thirteen items. 

6. By section six “a duty of five shillings sterling per gallon is imposed upon 
all fermented and spirituous liquors imported into the Red River settlements, 
except such as shall lie proved to have been directly imported from the United 
Kingdom by the consignee. 

4. By section four, parties transporting merchandise beyond the district of 
Assiniboia (which is limited to the valleys of the Red River of the North and 
its principal tributary, the Assiniboia,) are exempted from the payment of 
duties on the execution of a transportation bond. This provision embraces the 
American outfits for the fur trade of the Saskatchewan region, which is already 
attracting considerable attention. 

The regulations for the collection of the revenue are ample, but do not require 
recapitulation. 

This system of revenue is now in force. It is generally satisfactory to all 
parties interested, except the discrimination in favor of English liquors. I 
append, marked B, some forcible criticism in this Tespect by the Nor'wester 
newspaper, published at Fort Garry, the centre of the Red River settlement. 

Respectfullv submitted. 

JAMES W. TAYLOR 

Hon. S. V. Chase, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


A. 

Revenue laics passed hy the governor and council of Assiniboia on the 14 th 

March, 1861. 

To secure the more efficient and equitable collection of the revenue, it is— 
Resolved, I. That all goods imported into the district of Assiniboia, from any 
part, of the British dominions, or from any foreign country, shall be subject to a 
levy of four per cent, ad valorem duty, to be estimated at the price current of 
the original place of export, London or New York, &c., excepting such articles 
as shall be otherwise specified. The following shall be admitted free from eus 
toms duty, viz: 

L All iron and steel, cast or malleable, wrought or unwrought. 

2. All books and publications, whether imported for use or merchandise. 

3. All scientific instruments and mechanical tools. 

4. All agricultural machines and implements. 
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5. All baggage, all apparel and utensils that, have been or are in present use 
of the owners. 

G. All seeds, roots, or plants, tending to the improvement of agriculture. 

7. All stationery and school slates. 

S. All unopened packages of goods originally destined for parts not within 
the district of Assiniboia. 

9. All cases, boxes, barrels, bottles, or cloth covering, which contain goods or 
fluids of any description. 

10. Monumental tablets or tombstones. 

11. All grindstones. 

12. All skins, peltries, parchment, untanned leather, and all produce of the 
chase generally. 

13. All goods gratuitously given, and originally designed for the benefit of 
the Indian missions of Rupert’s Land. 

II. There shall be four collectors of customs, residing severally at each ex¬ 
treme and middle of the settlement and at White Horse Plains, whose resi¬ 
dences shall be houses of clearance. A collector of customs shall have power 
to administer oaths, to search for and seize contraband goods, and to prosecute 
defaulters; he shall have power to call constables and all loyal subjects of her 
Britannic Majesty to his aid, and all persons, not constables, so called upon, 
shall be paid by the collector, at the public expense, as special constables ex¬ 
traordinary, say, ten shillings per diem. A collector of customs shall have 
power to exact and receive payments of customs duty and to give receipts in 
discharge of the same. He shall, twice in every month, pay into the hands of 
the governor, who is ex-officio receiver general, all revenues received by him, 
together with a list of the persons paying, and the value of the goods on which 
the duty has been paid. That, each collector shall, once every week, transmit 
to the next clearance house a list of all clearances made by him. Each collector 
shall have an annual salary of forty pounds sterling, besides being entitled to 
one-fifth part of the proceeds of all seizures he shall make or cause to be made. 

III. Every person bringing goods liable to duty into the district of Assini¬ 
boia, whether owner, agent, or conductor, shall be provided with an invoice or 
manifest, which shall combine, with the name of the consignee, an accurate ac¬ 
count of the quantity and prime cost of all goods contained in any carriage, 
vehicle, or vessel, or any conveyance whatsoever, whether by land or water. 
This invoice or manifest shall be attested by the signature of the owner or his 
representative, and on arrival within tin.- settlement it shall be produced to the 
collector, who may verify its accuracy by an oath administered to the party, or 
by examination of the goods, opening packages if necessary. On being there¬ 
with satisfied he shall exact payment of the duty, or, at his discretion, accept a 
bond payable for the amount, within a period of not more than three months— 
which bond may be sued for and recovered the same as any other contract debt. 

The collector, on receiving satisfaction for the duty as above defined, shall 
write on the back of the manifest the words “Examined and passed,” attaching 
his signature and the date thereof, and this shall lie held as a sufficient clear¬ 
ance. 

Be it observed that in any case where the want of a manifest is or has been 
unavoidable, the collector may accept of the sworn declaration of the party as 
to the value of the goods, or otherwise satisfy himself of their value. 

IV. Every owner or importer or consignee of goods shall, within twenty-four 
hours of the arrival of such goods, exhibit his manifest (if not already cleared) 
to the collectors of customs, and any owner, importer, or consignee" of goods 
failing to do so, shall, in addition to the duty, forfeit a sum of not more than 
fifty pounds sterling, or less, at the discretion of the court, which penalty may 
lie sued for and recovered in the same manner as a contract debt; and any 
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package or goods in bulk not entered into any manifest shall be seized as con¬ 
traband and forfeited to the Queen, or to the governor and council acting in her 
name; and in the event, of any person refusing to show his invoice, or manifest, 
or refusing to pay the duty or to give a bond for the payment of the same, the 
collector shall be authorized to seize all his goods as contraband. 

Any person making a false declaration under an oath administered by a col¬ 
lector may be indicted for wilful perjury. 

Persons claiming exemption from duty because of their goods being destined 
for parts beyond the circle of Assiniboia shall give a bond not to dispose of 
any such goods, nor open them, or allow them to pass from their possession 
within the district, under penalty of half the amount of their invoice, which 
bond shall be recoverable in tin; same manner as a contract debt. 

Persons leaving the settlement with goods under a bond shall call on the last 
collector of customs on their route, for the purpose of having the said bond can¬ 
celled. 

V. All goods liable for duty shall be held as contraband if, under the follow¬ 
ing circumstances, they are unprotected by a clearance: 

1. If they have been within the premises of the proprietor or consignee for 
more than forty-eight hours. 

2. If they have been opened or any way disposed of, or otherwise have 
passed from the original importer or consignee. 

3. If not being liable for duty because of their original destination being be¬ 
yond the bounds of this district, they shall have been opened or disposed of, or 
any way have passed from the possession of the original importer or consignee 
within the bounds of the district, all such goods, unless otherwise provided for, 
shall be forfeited to the Queen by the governor and council acting in her name. 
All goods so seized shall be deposited in the court-house, and afterwards, at 
.authorized times, be sold by public auction for the benefit of the revenue, 
saving expenses and the rights of the collectors. 

VI. That a duty of five shillings per gallon be imposed upon all fermented 
and spirituous liquors imported into the settlement, except such as shall be 
proved to have been directly imported from the United Kingdom by the con¬ 
signee. 

The above laws for regulating the collection of customs shall be in force from 
•atid after the first day of April next ensuing. 

W. MACTAVISII, Governor. 


B. 

[From the Nor’wester, (Fort Garry,) April 1, 1861.] 

THE NEW LAWS. 

A great portion of our present issue is occupied with the doings of council. 
“We invite attention to the report of their proceedings generally, but to the 
revenue and liquor laws in particular. The lied .Iiiver people have now the 
result of half a year’s deliberations—for that is the interval since the- matters 
now decided wore first mooted in council—and they have, it, too, in a very 
acceptable form, namely, printed. No manuscript copies, this time, to perplex 
anxious readers; the new laws are printed, as should always be the ease, and 
they will be widely circulated through the settlement, in pamphlet form and 
through the medium of the Is or’wester. Extensive publicity io very impor¬ 
tant, and the council will receive; due credit for discarding the absurd old system 
of giving a copy of their resolutions to each magistrate, and to nobody else. 
Under such a system not half the people knew what laws were passed by the 
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council, or if ultimately hearsay came to their assistance, it would be so long- 
after that, for aught they knew, the laws might have; been amended or repealed. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the merits or demerits of the laws per se, let the 
councillors receive credit for making them known throughout the length and 
breadth of the colony. 

Hereafter we shall fully analyze these laws and discuss their merits; at present 
we must confine ourselves to what we consider a very objectionable clause in 
the revenue series, No. G, which imposes 5.v. on every gallon of liquor imported 
from the States, but admits free all liquor from England. The in justice of this 
distinction will excite a general feeling of indignation, because it bears on its 
face evidence of that secret but all-powerful influence of the Hudson Bay 
Company over the lied River council. 

In favoring importations from the mother country we are but complying with 
long-established usage and with the dictates of patriotism; but this is no suffi¬ 
cient reason for such a wholesale, such a sweeping, distinction as the council 
has made in regard to liquor. To believe that patriotism prompted them to take 
the course they did would require; too much faith, at the expense of reason and 
common sense. As a whole, the council does not care a sixpence either for the 
manufacturing interests or export trade of Groat Britain, and, we presume, did 
not spend a thought about them when framing this measure. Let us suppose 
that they made the distinction on the ground just indicated, namely, that the 
liquor is British. We ask, then, why not tax all American goods higher than 
English ? Why limit the heavy duty to liquor ? Logic and consistency alike 
demand that the principle he carried out; hut what is the fact ? Dry goods, 
groceries, and hardware come in upon the same footing from both countries— 
that is, by paying four per cent, ad valorem duty. 

On tlie other hand, if the majority that voted to levy this heavy impost on 
American liquor did so on the ground that it injured the best interests of the 
community, we say again that the same reason called for a check on spirits im¬ 
ported from any quarter whatsoever. The conclusion must follow, if you grant 
the premises. 

Observe, we do not object to this Os. impost; we highly approve of it; but 
we maintain that this being done, the admission free of intoxicating beverages 
from England cannot be defended. It is simply a piece of favoritism—an odious 
exhibition of selfishness and self-interest on the part of* the Hudson Bay 
Company, and a proof of the subserviency of our council to that wealthy cor¬ 
poration. We protest against the law as it stands, and in doing so we but 
speak the sentiments of the groat majority of the Red River people. 


[From tlie Nor'wester. April 15 ] 

RED 1UVER COUNCIL. 

The public have now bad time to examine and consider the recent enactments 
of council, and we believe they will agree with xm in thinking that, on the whole, 
they are the most thorough and comprehensive; passed for many a day. The 
councillors arc, fortunately, roused to the; conviction that matters are in an un¬ 
satisfactory condition, and, bowing to the pressure of a stern public opinion, 
they have diligently set themselves to allay dissatisfaction by making timely 
concessions. This is so far creditable for a non-elective, irresponsible council. 

The new tariff is, to a small extent, discriminating; so far, namely, as to 
exempt a variety of articles from all duty whatsoever. This is* a decided im¬ 
provement, and avc approve of it in a twofold sense—approve of the principle 
of exemption in itself, and of the actual exemptions made. In other words, the 
council, in our opinion, have done wisely in resolving to admit certain articles 
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duty free, and have made a judicious selection of the articles to he so admitted. 
We would like to have seen this new system extended so as to distinguish be¬ 
tween various classes of goods; but as it requires time and care to do this well, 
we must, meanwhile, be satisfied with the instalment given us. A correspondent 
points out section S of the first resolution as being as objectionable as the clause 
against which we protested in our last number. He is quite mistaken. Tin; 
company cannot be expected to pay duty on goods intended for the interior, if 
such goods be duly bo.nded through, and not opened or disposed of within the 
jurisdiction of our council. This privilege is everywhere conceded; and although 
the section referred to was evidently framed for the company’s benefit, there is 
no injustice in it. Very different, however, is their imposing Ox. per gallon on liquor 
from all foreign countries, while admitting it comparatively free from England. 
This is an inexcusable piece of favoritism, against which we, as impartial jour¬ 
nalists, must protest. We by no means desire the Os. impost to be diminished 
or cancelled, but we do desire to have something imposed on British liquors. 
The present distinction is too marked, too wide, too decided, to be defensible on 
any principles of honest legislation. 


Exhibit D. 


Saint Paul, July 17, 1S61. 

Sir: The newspapers at Saint Paul contain statements of the discovery of 
gold on the north branch of the Saskatchewan river. 

These rumors originate as follows: D. F. McLaurin, formerly a citizen of Min¬ 
nesota, and known to be a man of veracity, and T. M. Love, lately in the em¬ 
ployment of Air. Campbell, the American commissioner for the survey and loca¬ 
tion of the northern boundary, have arrived in Saint Paul from the headwaters 
of the Frazer river, in British Columbia. They produce seventy-six ounces of 
gold dust, all of which was found on the west side of the mountains; but they 
also assert that in many places on the Saskatchewan, between Fort Edmonton 
and the Rocky Mountain House, they successfully “prospected” for gold, 
“raising the color” frequently, but with no return exceeding one cent, to the 
pan, or five dollars a day. Such were the indications, however, that with their 
experience on the Pacific, even this moderate result encourages Messrs. McLaurin 
and Love to return with a year’s supply of provisions, having left two com¬ 
panies on the upper Saskatchewan. They express confidence that an extensive 
auriferous region exists east of the Itoeky mountains, between latitudes 49 
degrees and 00 degrees. If so, its occupation by adventurers will be hastened 
by the following circumstances hitherto indicated by me in former communica¬ 
tions, and which I propose to more fully illustrate in my general report to the 
department. 

1. The eastern base of the mountains, including the sources of the two branches 
of the Saskatchewan, is well adapted to agriculture—far more so than the eastern 
Piedmont in American territory. 

2. The climate at Edmonton is milder in winter than at Saint Paul. The 
Saskatchewan is clear of ice in the spring as soon as the Mississippi river 
between St. Anthony Falls and Galena. 

3. Steamboat navigation, now established on the Red River of the North, can 
readily be extended through Lake Winnipeg and up the Saskatchewan river 
to Fort Edmonton, the supposed eastern limit of the new gold district. I have 
collected and will present ample evidence that the Grand Rapids (so-called) of 
the Saskatchewan is no obstacle to navigation. 

4. Full half of the population at Selkirk settlement—fanners, voyageurx. 
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hunters—will promptly remove to the mountain districts. A late inundation at 
Red River, producing discouragement in their present homes, will stimulate such 
an exodus. The Minnesota frontier will send a considerable re-enforcement. 
Meagre as the present information from the upper Saskatchewan is, so much 
can be predicted with certainty. 

I anticipate, also, if further explorations shall attract the attention of the world 
to the sources of the Saskatchewan and Athabasca in the same degree as in 1S5S 
to Frazer river, that the scale will be decisively turned in favor of the following 
measures, which are even now prominent at London: 

1. An act of Parliament, organizing a crown colony northwest of Minnesota 
with an inhabitable area of 300,000 square miles. 

2. An union of all tbc American provinces of England, having for a prominent 
object a common highway from ocean to ocean on British territory. 

3. An overland mail, to be speedily followed by colonization adequate to the 
achievement and support of a continental railroad. 

These measures do not require for their consummation a gold excitement; they 
are in the natural and inevitable course of events; but a sudden transit of 
thousands of people to the region in question, however stimulated, would greatly 
hasten their accomplishment. 

One thing is very apparent: Unless the English government shall promptly 
respond to the manifest destiny of the great interior of British America—the 
basin of Lake Winnipeg—the speedy Americanization of that fertile district is 
inevitable. The indispensable requisites to the integrity of British dominion on 
this continent are such action in behalf of the Saskatchewan and Red River dis¬ 
tricts as the Frazer river excitement secured for the area fronting on the north 
Pacific three years since. 

The revenue interests of the United States will be the first to be affected by 
sn^important a change in the situation and relations of Central British America. 
I shall endeavor to keep the Treasury Department fully advised of all that may 
transpire. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES W. TAYLOR. 


Hon. S. P. Chask, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


Exhibit E. 

Saint Paul, November S, 1861. 

Silt: On the 2d of May, 1SG0, I communicated to the Treasury Department 
some statistics and observations upon the practical operation of the treaty with 
Great Britain of June 5, 1854, commonly known as the reciprocity treaty. 

As a supplement thereto I desire to submit some further statistics, with the 
same object, with a few preliminary observations. 

I am in no situation to estimate the commercial value of the stipulation con¬ 
tained in the first article of the treaty by which we secured the right of fishing 
on the coast of the British North American provinces, with advantages equal to 
those enjoyed by British subjects. It is an historical fact, however, that under 
the convention of ISIS we were in constant danger of collision with England, 
and our fishing interests were greatly embarrassed. 

The leading provision of the reciprocity treaty certainly placed our north¬ 
eastern fisheries in as favorable a situation as could be asked—exceeding even 
the liberal stipulations at the peace of 17S3. 

In behalf of the northwestern grain districts it will be pertinent to refer to 
events now transpiring as evidence of the great practical value of article four of 
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the treaty of 1854, which secures to the citizens and inhabitants of the United 
States the freedom of navigation on the river St. Lawrence and the canals of 
Canada, while we yield to British subjects the same right upon Lake Michigan. 
"With the Mississippi interrupted by insurrection, the Baltimore; and Ohio rail¬ 
road in a large degree unavailable, the Pennsylvania Central railroad almost 
exclusively chartered by government, the northwest finds the value of its great 
staple depreciated by excessive freights; and it is highly probable that vessels 
of 1,000 tons burden will be introduced upon the great lakes and the lower 
St. Lawrence, transshipping through the Canadian canals in craft equal to their 
capacity, and thus more directly communicate with Europe. Only with the aid 
of such agencies of transportation by sea, inland and ocean, can the cultivation 
of wheat be advantageously pushed into the vast areas of the northwest, which 
nature has adapted by soil and climate for the production of that, important 
staple, "We earnestly represent the injustice to this section, besides the general 
inutility of relinquishing the largest liberty of tlu; St. Lawrence at this critical 
juncture. 

Indeed, the time has come, hastened by the wonderful harvests of 1SG0 and 
18G1 and the scarcity of Europe, which seems likely to become chronic, when 
the language of John A. Dix in 1S49 will he justified. “ I have no hesitation,” 
said he, “ in predicting that vessels will be ladcned with wheat at Chicago, 
Green Bay, Detroit, and Cleveland, and unloaded at Liverpool. Ship-owners, 
producers, all will he greatly benefited by this free commerce, which will have 
an advantage in avoiding transshipment between the point of embareation and 
the sea or the foreign market/' 

The mineral wealth of Lake Superior, particularly its south or American 
shore, is forced upon our attention in this connexion. The last two years have 
witnessed a production of iron and copper which, with the freedom of the St. 
Lawrence for the transportation of the ores, or articles manufactured from them, 
may prove of immense national importance. The rapid progress of these mines 
is not generally appreciated. A new and extraordinary impulse to the com¬ 
merce of the northwest will be thence derived, which will, however, greatly 
depend on the freedom of the whole channel of the river St. Lawrence. 

It is possible that except for the advantages secured to the citizens of the 
United States in respect to the eastern fisheries and western transportation to 
the markets of the world, the third article of the treaty would not have been 
proposed by the President or ratified by the Senate of the United States. That 
article admits the products enumerated in a schedule annexed, being the growth 
and produce of the British colonies and the United States, respectively, free of 
duty. It is alleged that the operation of this clause is more advantageous to 
the Canadians than to the citizens of the adjacent States. Even if so, no argu¬ 
ment is afforded against the treaty r/.v a whole. It was probably intended and 
expected that it would be so. The removal of all restrictions previously exist¬ 
ing upon our fisheries on the Newfoundland hanks and the adjacent shores, and 
upon the egress from the American lakes to the ocean, were distinctly regarded 
by the contracting parties as a consideration for some advantage to the colonists 
in the reciprocal exchanges authorized by the third article. 

But I fail to appreciate the correctness of the assertion that the mutual com¬ 
merce under the treaty has been more advantageous to the British provinces 
than to the American States. From the following table, published in tin; United 
States Treasury Report on the Finances for I860, the experience of the last nine 
years, two prior and seven subsequent to the date of the treaty, suggest an 
opposite conclusion. 
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Statement exhibiting the exports to and the imports from Canada, and other 
British possessions in North America, from July 1 , 1S51, to June 30, 1SG0. 


Yours ending— 


Jane 30, 1852.. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 
1850. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 
1800. 

Total .. 


Exports. j Imports. 


$10,509,016 

‘$6,110,299 

13,140, 642 

7,550,718 

24,566,860 

8,927,560 

27,S06.020 

15,136,734 

29,029,349 ‘ 

21.310,421 

24.262,482 

22,124,296 

23,651,727 

15,806,519 

28,154,174 

! 19,727,551 

; 14,183,114 

18.861,673 

i 195.303,384 

j 135,555,671 


i i 


It also appears, by the official statement of the Register’s office, (page 433, 
Report on Finances,) that §140,393,950 of the exports from the United States 
have been the growth or manufacture of the United States. Our exports during 
the foregoing period have greatly exceeded our imports from British America ; 
warranting the inference that a balance of trade, amounting to S'59,747,713, has 
been added to the permanent wealth of the United States. 

Upon the topic of the practical operation of the third article of the treaty, 1 
beg leave to present the following abstracts, compiled from “ Tables of the Trade 
and Navigation of the United Provinces of Canada” for the year ending Itc- 
ccmber 31, 1800: 


No. 1. 

General statement, of imports into Canada from the United States during the 
year 1860, arranged to exhibit the operation of the Canadian tariff. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Total. 


SI'ZCIFIC DUTY. 


Whiskey, 18 cents per gallon......j..i $6,278 

: i 

0 100 and 30 per cent, ad valorem. j 

Ciin..... i $1,880 

Rum_____| 655 

Spirits and strong waters, including spirits of wine and alcohol. j 110 

Cordials_..... ; 321 

Brandy___ I 3,8u9 


Total 100 and 30 per cent ad valorem... \ _ 6,781 


° 40 and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Cigars_ j 31, 741 

Confectionery. ' 13,468 

Sugar, refined, or other sugar eijual to refined....! 20,565 

i_ 

Total 40 and 35 per cent, at valorem..____: 05,774 

0 Articles under two rates of duty include those affected hy the changes in the tariff on 
1st of June. 
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No. 1 .—General statement of imports , fy: —Continued. 


Articles 


Value. 


Total. 


°30 and 25 per cent, ad valorem. 


Ale, beer, and porter, iu casks..... 

Ale, beer, and porter, in bottles... 

Blacking. 

Coffee, ground or roasted..... 

Cinnamon, mace, and nutmegs....... 

Spices, including ginger, pimento, and pepper, ground...... 

Patent medicines and medicinal preparations... 

Snuff ........ 

Soap........ 

Starch....... 

Tobacco, manufactured....... ....I 

Molasses ......... 

Sugar, being neither refined, nor other sugar equal to refined. 


SI, 938 
141 
4,704 
1,383 
11.327 
4,731 
42,950 
5,748 
11,453 
29,325 
403,908 
22S.7S4 
1.410,991 


Total 30 and 25 per cent, ad valorem 


$2,212,383 


° 30 and 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Dried fruits and nuts... 

Wine of all kinds, in wood... 

Wine of all kinds, in bottles..... 


140,427 

21.587 

12.588 


Total 30 and 20 per cent, ad valorem 


174,602 


25 per cent, ad valorem. 


Manufactures of leather.—Boots and shoes...... 

Harness ami saddlery.. 

Clothing or wearing apparel, made by hand or sewing-machine. 


102,654 
5, 674 
31,602 


Total 25 per cent, ad valorem 


139,930 


20 per cent, ad valorem . 

Bagatelle boards and billiard tables and furnishings 

Brooms and brushes, of all kinds...... 

Cabinet ware or furniture...... 

Candles, tallow....... 

Candles and tapers, other than tallow. 

Carpets and hearthrugs. 

Carnages.—.. 

Coach and harness furniture... 

Chandeliers, girandoles, and gas fittings. 

Chicory... 

Chinaware, earthenware, and crockery. 

Cider....-.-. 

Clocks.... 

Cocoa and chocolate. 

Cordage....... 

Corks....... 

Cottons...... 

Drugs, not otherwise specified.... 

Essences and perfumery.... 

Fancy goods and millinery........ 

Foreign newspapers...... 

Fireworks........... 


5, 

625 

5, 

692 

45, 

S58 

4, 

272 

12. 

468 

13, 

276 

33. 

367 

15, 

994 

2, 

690 

1. 

727 

io; 

068 

2, 

521 

27, 

776 

2, 

042 

24, 

322 

9, 

50*4 

694, 

621 

57 

187 

15 

001 

70 

953 

19, 

925 

10 

323 


Q Articles under two rates of duty include those affected by the changes in the tariff on 
1st of June. 
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No. 1 .—General statement of imports, fyv. —Continued. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Total. 


Gunpowder. 

Guns, rifles, and fire-arms of all kinds..---. 

Glass and glassware.—.... 

Hats, caps, and bonnets...... 

Hay .......... 

Hops....... 

Hosiery.......... ........, 

Inks of all kinds, except printing ink............ .......... 

Iron and hardware...: 

Lumber or plank, manufactured.... 

Leather...... 

Leather.—Sheep, calf, goat, and chamois skins, dressed. 

Linen.....-.-. 1 

Locomotive engines and railroad cars...... 

Macaroni and vermicelli.._____...._ 

Manufactures of caoutchouc, Iudiu-rubber, or of gutta-percha.' 
Manufactures of fur, or of which fur is the principal part....' 

Manufactures of papier mache.....} 

Manufactures of grass, osier, palm leaf, straw, whalebone or ! 

willow, not elsewhere specified.........i 

Manufactures of hone, shell, ivory, horn, and pearl. 1 

Manufactures of gold, silver, or electro plate, argentine, t 
albata, and German silver, arid plated and gilded warn of 

all kinds............... 

Manufactures of brass or copper.............. 

Manufactures of leather, or imitation of leather.= 

Manufactures of marble...| 

Manufactures of varnish, other than blight and black.. 1 

Manufactures of wood, not elsewhere specified.j 

Mowing, reaping, and threshing machines.......I 

Musical instruments, including musical boxes and clocks....! 

Mustard.... j 

Other machinery. j 

Oil-cloths. ; 

Oils in any way rectified or prepared. I 

Opium..... : 

Packages. j 

Paints and colors........ i 

Paper....-. ..j 

Paper-hangings .. j 

Parasols and umbrellas........; 

Playing cards........ ! 

Pickles and sauces....•.! 

Preserved meats, poultry, vegetables, fish, &c....j 

Printed, lithographed, or copper-plate bills, &c., advertising j 

tSilks, satins, and velvets........j 

Spices, including giDger, pimento, and pepper, unground....! 

Stationery........ 

Steam-engines, other than locomotives. 

Small wares ........ .... 

Tobacco pipes. 

Toys.. 

Vinegar.... 

Woollens.j 

Unenumerated articles. I 


$4,401 
2,778 
121.1)25 
235.921 
749 
25,663 
15,961 
2,014 
647.095 
3, i S * 
144,803 
3.080 
33,564 
63,798 
248 
27,5S5 
13,605 
18 

29,772 

11,075 


18.030 
31,887 
58,906 
3,710 
21,753 
84,211 
8,602 
99,761 
1,098 
138,415 
16,732 
149,126 
9U0 
46,544 
34.456 
18.529 
39,GIG 
963 
1,557 
1,646 
1,111 

10,292 
37,980 
33,464 
49,779 
5.015 
82,022 
1,945 
9, 637 
9,229 
326,347 
144,698 


Total 20 per cent, ad valorem 


i $3,970,105 
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No. 1 .—General statement of Imports , fyn. —Continued. 


Articles. 


15 percent ad valorem. 

Book, map, and news printing paper. 

Coffee, green... 

Tea...... 


Total 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

M/cr cent, ad valorem . 


Value. | 


$2,058 ! 
105,S82 ] 
1,135.443 


Total. 


$1,243,383 


Anchors, 6'c'vt. and under.......... 

Books, printed, periodicals and pamphlets, editions of which 

are printed in Canada........ 

Brass in bars, rods, or sheets..... 

Brass or copper wire and wire cloth..... 

Copper in bars, rods, bolts, or sheets................... .... 

Copper, brass, or iron tubes, and piping when drawn. 

Cotton candlewick........ 

Cotton yarn and warp..... 

Drain tiles for agricultural purposes... 

Engravings and prints.- ... 

Iron, Canada plates and lined plates... 

Iron, galvanized and sheet..... 

Iron, wire, nail, and spike rod....... 

Iron, bar, rod, or hoop...... 

Iron, hoop or tire, for locomotive wheelB bent and welded.... 

Iron, boiler plate...—. 

Iron, railroad bars, wrought iron chairs and spikes.. 

Iron, rolled plate...-...... 

Jewelry and watches.... .. 

Lead, in sheet------- 

Litharge.-. 

Locomotive and engine frames, cranks, crank axles, railway 
car and locomotive axles, piston rods, guide and slide bars, 

crank pins, and connecting rods. 

Maps, charts, and atlases...... 

Medicinal roots.-. 

Phosphorus..-..—..... 

Plaster of Paris and hydraulic cement, ground and calcined.. 

Red lead and white lead, dry...... 

Sails, ready-made....-... 

Siik twist for hats, boots, and shoes. 

Steamboat and mill shatts and cranks, forged in the rough... 

Steel, wrought or east.j 

Straw, Tuscan and grass fancy plaits.j 

Spirits of turpentine...-. 

Tin, granulated or bar.. -----.-.---• 

Zinc or spelter, in sheet. 


_ „ t 

< a 

58,975 
1,009 
2.207 
15,961 
24,054 
24,379 
120,967 
182 
10.SOI 
40,296 
8.170 
4, 79 o 
39,553 
5.855 
11,185 
71,750 i 
70 

125.618 

227 

6,522 


18.126 
5,891 
2,784 
1,502 
8.526 
2,352 
2.228 
3.409 
3. 653 
17,678 
738 
54,711 
7,277 
5,467 


Total 10 per cent, ad valorem 


706,994 


hike noons. 


Acids of every description, except vinegar. 

Alum....... ..... — 

Anatomical preparations. 

Anchors weighing over 6 cwt. 

Animals. —Horses.. 

Horned cattle. 


9,031 
512 
499 
132 
118,530 
G7,201 
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No. 1 .—G ene^i? statement of imports, fy:. —Continued. 


Articles. 


Value. Total. 


Animals.—Sheep ,.-.-...J 

Pigs.; 

Other animals...... : 

Poultry and fancy birds. I 

Antimony... ----...—...' 

Antiquities, collections of............. 

Argol.—-.—...-... 

Articles for the public uses of the province.; 

Ashes, pearl...-...j 

pot... ' 

Bark, berries, nuts, vegetables, woods, and drugs, used solely i 

in dyeing.I 

Bark, tanners'.! 

Bibles, testaments, prayer books, and devotional books, and ■ 

printed books not elsewhere specified....... 

Bleaching powders.| 

Bolting cloths....—.-.-.j 

Borax.-.. —.| 

Bookbinders’ tools and implements.i 

Bristles ... j 

Broom corn ..-.-.-.! 

Busts, casts, aud statues...................... ............j 

Burrstones and grindstones, wrought and unwrought.; 

Butter.-----.—.-.-.j 

Cabinets of coins..-.— | 

Coin and bullion... 

Cables, iron chain, over of an inch in diameter.i 

hemp and grass.... .... 

Caoutchouc or India-rubber and gutta-percha, unmanufactured. j 

Carriages, vehicles of travellers, &c—.| 

Cement, marine or hydraulic, unground.j 

Cheese.. 

Coal and coke...........— ...............— ....-... .j 

Clothing aud arms for Indian nations...—.! 

Clothing and arms for military...—.j 

Corkwood or hark of the corkwood tree.j 

Cotton and flax waste.......—. .... 

Cotton and wool....—....... —....! 

Cream of tartar, in crystals. ] 

Diamonds and precious stones.. ..j 

Donations.......... 

Drawings. [ 

Earths, clays, sands, and ochres—.! 

Eggs.; 

Emery, glass, and sandpaper—.. 

Farming utensils and implements, when specially imported j 

for encouragement of agriculture..J 

Felt hat bodies and hat felts.. ; 

Flax, hemp, and tow, undressed .. I 

Firewood......-.; 

Fire-brick and clay...—.! 

Fish, fresh. ; 

salt..; 

oil, crude.. 

products of, unmanufactured. I 

Fishing nets, seines, hooks, lines, and twines.j 

Fruit, green........j 

dried .. ! 

Furs and skins, pelts or tails, undressed..... 1 


$ 11,210 ; 

38,488 

3,665 

4,070 

74 

870 

35 

15,169 

10,279 

11,363 

43.408 ' 
2,130 : 

219,704 : 
884 : 
10,303 i 

170; 
1,228 
12,466 ! 
63,404 S 
3,053 j 
15,499 
29,422 
140 ! 
14,444 I 
1.409 | 
83 | 
117,672 ! 
82,998 
237 ; 
82,959 i 
304,079 | 

”*2"27(V| 
219 j 
22,987 1 
25,627 ! 
10,505 ; 
64 : 

1,211 : 

8.699 ! 
4,102 I 
1.075 ! 

4; no 


3.578 j 
3,792 
87,106 ’ 
38,753 ! 
5,805 i 
85,886 ! 
53,527 i 
86,071 i 
553 1 
18,968 j 
241,335 I 
43,192 
104.659 ! 
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No. 1 .—General statement of imports, $r;.—Continued. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Flmir. 1 

Grams.—Barley and rye.----. ............_....! 

Bran and shorts.... • 

Buckwheat........................................ ‘ 

Oats. ; 

Beans and peas...... ...... j 

Indian corn.... 

Wheat. ; 

Sago Hour ...... ...... ......i 

Meal of the above grains.................................’ 

Gems and medals.......... .... .... .................. .... ■ 

Gold beaters' brim moulds, and skins........ ; 

Grease and scraps..... ... 1 

Gravels....... 

Gypsum or plaster of Paris, ground or onground, but nut : 

ca’cined. ; 

Hair, angola, goat, thibet, horse, or mohair, unmanufactured. 

Hides and horns..... .............. .... i 

Indigo. mm [ 

Junk and oakum... ’ 

Lard.; 

Manilla grass, sea grass, and mosses, for upholstery purposes-! 

Manures. : 

Marble, in blocks or slabs, unpolished........._ 

Meats, fresh, smoked, and salt.............. 

Menageries, horses, cattle, carriages, and harnesses of. ' 

Military and naval stoics..___ ! 

Models ...._.........____ 

Musical i struments for military bauds.. ; 

Nitre or saltpetre........: 

Oils, cocoa-nut, pine, anil palm, in their crude, unroctilied j 

or natural state.... 

Ores of all kinds of metals .....____! 

Packages .. j 

Philosophical instruments and apparatus—globes............j 

Pig iron, pig lead, and pig copper .....___ 

Pitcli and tar_j 

Printing ink and printing presses... : 

It>lgS. ; 

Resin and rosin._ . 

Rice___ j 

frail cloth_ : 

Sal ammoniac, sal soda, soda ash............._.........i 

Salt_..._ | 

Seeds for agricultural, horticultural, or manufacturing pur¬ 
poses only .... 

Settlers’ goods....... 

Ships’ water casks iu use__ ...___ 

Ships’ blocks, binnacle lamps, binding, sail canvas Nos. 1 Jo 
0, compasses, cordage, dead eyes, dead lights, deck plugs, 

shackles, sheaves, signal lamps, travelling trucks_...... 

Specimens_____ 

Slate...... 

Stone, un wrought..._...._...____ 

Stereotype blocks for printing purposes... 

Sulphur and briuistoue__.... 

Tallow........ 

Teasels. 

Timber and lumber of all sorts, unmanufactured.. 

H. Ex. Doc. 146-3 


$850,074 

51.787 I 
1,220 

301 

000 

4,205 

528,030 

2.308,024 

10 

24.787 
408 ! 


10,325 j 
1,085 j 

9.767 1 
5,497 
003,127 
11,400 
10,020 
22,723 
4,524 
9,595 
20,418 
500,991 
1,30** 
28 
1.741 
891 
14,520 

■13,322 
11,020 
5,060 
717 ! 
47,010 
10.071 
15,728 
5, 955 
30,807 
8,021 
30,420 
9,421 
1G4,091 

141,895 
258,060 


11,810 
526 
3,700 
30,205 
2,591 
1,389 
329,502 
059 
64.782 
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No. 1 .—General statement of imports , —Continued. 


Articles. 


Tin <iO(l zinc, or spelter, in blocks or pigs--- 

Trees, plants, and shrubs, bulb3, and roots -.-.. 

Tr« enails .-------- 

Turpentine, other than spirits of turpentine--- 

Tobacco, unmanufactured-— ................. 

Type metal in blocks or pigs ----- 

Varnish, blight and black, for tltip builders- 

Vegetables ....._..... —... 

Wines, spirit*. and malt liquors for officers’ mess- 

Wood of all kinds----. 

Wool.. 


Value. 


Total free goods 


Foreign reprints of British copyright works, (subject to a 
duty of 12} per cent., payable to the imperial government 
for the benefit of the copyright holder.).... 


Grand total. 


$6. 894 
37,254 
65 
14 

124,115 

43 

282 

11,363 

689 

10,982 

79,822 


Total. 


$S,740,485 


6,314 


17,273,020 


The total value of imports into Canada during the year ending December 31, 1861, was 
$34,447,935. The above aggregate fiom the United States more than equals the Canadian 
importations from all other countries. 

No. 2.— General statement of the, value, of Canadian produce and manufactures 
exported to the United, States during the pear 1SG0. 


Total. 


Articles. j 

Value. J 

THE MINE. 

$1,876 
225,836 
34,165 
52,317 
4,343 



IM‘«' mu! scrap iron __. ._......__ ........ ...... 

Stone. .........---. ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... .... 

Total produce of the mine... ... 


THE FISHERIES. 

Tfi«h dried and smoked_______.... .... 

1,263 
151,946 
28,500 

4. 150 

14 


fiesh. 

nil . ... __ . ________ ___ 

Furs or skins, the produce of fish or creatures liviug in the 

SCd . ... .... .... .... .... .... ...... ...... .... ...... .... 

Tnhi.l pro luce of the fisheries _ __......__ 


THE FOREST. 

Ashes, pot ........ .... 

118,107 

54,560 

1,610 

14 

602 

pearl............................................. 

Timber.—Ash ........................................... 

Hi rob.. 

Kim... 

Mnnle__ ______ 

284 

29,546 

Oak. 


$318,537 


185,873 
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No. 2 .—General statement of imports, fyv. —Continued. 


Articles. 

Value. j 
1 

Total. 

Timber.—White pine____ ___ . 

$105,125 

7 


Bed pine...................... .... 


Tamarac..__.......................... .......... 

4,375 


Walnut....._____......___.......___ 

27^240 


Basswood, butternut, and hickory. .................. 

5), 3!>3 


Standard staves............................ ........ 

31)’ 471 


Other staves ....................__............ 

30,408 


Battens__....... .............................. 



Knees ........................ .................... 

11.015 


Scantling_______ 

31,058 


Treenails ..........__ _____........... 


Deals ............................................ 

220,817 j 

Deal ends...........7............................. 


Plank and hoards______ 

3.0^7.730 i 

Spars .. ... .... . ... . . .. . 

2It 980 
22,078 


Musts ... .... .... ... 

Handspikes... . . 


Laths and lathwood................................ 

12,489 


Firewood .__..__ __ 



Shingles_........................ .............. 

30.152 


llai!road ties ...................................... 

1 Hkuya ] 


Oars_...._................................. 

! 2,092 

Other woods ...................................... 

i 01.018 

Saw logs.......................................... 

57,308 




Total produce of the. forest __.____ 


$1,019,278 

! 

ANIMALS AND THEIR PilOMTCfi. 


Animals—Horses........................................ 

957.411 


Horded cattle .......... ... 

020,897 


Swine...-.................... .................... 

203,559 


Sheep ...... .... .. ...... .... .......... .... .... .... 

223,033 


Poultry....... 

30,245 



2,429 1 
21.571 


Bacon and hums............ ....................... 1 


Buffer ........ .. . 

376,1122 j 

Beeswax*. . - _______ 

114 i 


0,392 1 

Bears’ grease......... 

K’"_rs__.... ........ ...... 

228 | 

142.488 1 

Hides... 

! 55,180 


Sheeps’ pelts...................................... 

100.207 


Horns mid hoofs....................... ............ 

1,891 



722 



09 


Lard ......................................... .... 

1,823 


Pork.. 

323,080 

i 

Tallow ... 

1,039 

8 


Tongues ...... ...................... .... .......... 



142 



3, 121 


Wool . 

401,894 

734 


Tors Dressed ... „.. .... .... .... ...... 



04,317 







3,557,912 

AGUICCLTUK At, PRODUCTS. 

Bariev and .. 

1.797.273 


2.883 


Barley and rye 

Beans-.---.... 
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No. 2 .—General statement of imports, fyc. —Continued. 

Articles. Value. Total. , 


Brnn ....... 

Flour. 

Hay .... ... 

Hops_ 

Iudian corn 

Malt. 

Meal. 

Oats... 

Peas_ 

Balsam .... 

Flax... 

Flax seeds.. 
Other seeds. 
Maple sugar 
Fruit, green 
Vegetables . 
Tobacco.... 
Wheat.. 


$80,516 
2,001,747 
4,087 
7, 075 
100,740 
40S 
77,547 
1,202,950 
268.413 
2,567 
2,584 
5, 634 
<80,730 
843 
7,011 
8,335 
31 

3,421,408 


Total agricultural products 


$10,013,799 


MANUFACTURES. 


Books. 1,934 

Cotton. 1,322 

Candles....... 

Furs. 1,044 

Glass. 291 

Hardware....... 3,$60 

I ndia rul »ber.. 49,845 

Indian barkwork ... 303 

Leather....... 4.071 

Linen..... 242 


Machinery. 

Musical instruments. 

Carriages.....-. 

Starch ..... 

Straw....................... 

Rags. 

Soap. 

Sugar boxes.-. 

Oil cake .... .-. 

Biscuit.. 

Wood. 

Woollens .... 

Ground plaster and lime. 

Liquors.—Ale, beer, and elder 


5,480 
1,020 
14,610 


5,483 
31,S55 


51,019 

3,042 


7,607 
06G 
10,008 
4,254 


Whiskey. 

Other spirits ...... 

Vinegar ...... 

Total manufactures 


COIN AND MILLION, VIZ*. 



5, ISO 
1, GG4 
G 


50 


Total coin and bullion 
Other articles. 

Total-..... 



206,114 


50 

126,405 

18,427,063 
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No. 3. 

Comparative statement, of the value of goods enumerated in the reciprocity 
treaty , being the growth atul-produce of the United States, and imported into 
Canada during the yca?'s ISoO and 1S60. 


* Articles. 

Value. 

1859. 

1860. 

Animals_..______. __ 

$234,677 
12,826 

$239,094 
21,642 

Ashes ..... . .... 

Hark.-. 

2/570 

t\ 130 

Ttvacim corn_._____ _ 

30,301 

14, 883 

63^ 404 
15,499 

Hurt and grimlsUmes_.._.____ 

Butter....___ .......................... 

4o):t:>5 

29*422 

C'hol'tiP. ......... . . _ _ .........._ 

ii:s' 4i>i> 

237,77(1 

82^959 

304,079 

Coal. 

Cotton wool............ .... .......... .... ....... 

17^207 

25 627 

Itvestufis_. ___.___ 

52*206 

' 4.< 108 

Euits ....................................... .... 

i 1*893 

1 1,075 

Fish. 

10S\5S4 

139,413 

Fish oil ........................................ 

I 73'00$ 

SO, 071 

Fish, products of.......... ...................... 

i 553 

Firewood ....................................... 

i 40,810 

i 38,753 

Fruit, dried..................................... 

35,414 

43,192 

Fruit, umlr'icd ...................... .... ........ 

215,009 

241,335 

Flux, hemn, and tow, unmanufactured-..-#. 

57,301 1 

87,106 

Flour_.........________...1 

2.090,083 ! 

856,074 

Furs, skins, and tails, undressed.......1 

Grain of nil kinds J 

'114,533 | 
1,709.077 ’ 

104,659 
2,$$5,533 

Gypsum....._..._1 

11,76.3 

9,767 

Hidas horns nml pelts . ... .. ............. ...1 

250,000 1 

33,049 | 

220.000 

Lard -.'.1.I 

22,723 

Manures..... ...»..#.1 

12,721 1 

9,595 

Meal...-| 

125,902 
G01,454 

24,787 

566,991 

Ores of metals......., 

T'itrh smd tar_______ .... ......i 

2,389 

S, 472 

11,020 

10,071 

Vkititsi and sliruhs ....................... ........ 

24,423 

I 37,254 

VouUrv......................................... 

1,054 

4,070 

Rates ....................»...................... 

3,872 

5,955 

Rice ............. .............................. 

18,502 

8,021 


82,111 

141,895 


12,703 
49,005 

3,700 

Kt.nru* and mnrhlp. iinwrnmdtt; .... __.. .......... 

62,623 


30!/, 039 

329,502 

Timber and him her........... ............ 

97,435 

64,782 

'fYdtaoeu untmumfsictuTrd _____ ...... 

140,974 

124,113 


14 


00.109 

j 11,363 


00,175 

! 79,822 



1 

Tn tM . 

7,106,110 

j 7,009,098 



I respectfully submit a few practical observations upon the* foregoing tables*. 

1. I anticipate no further complaint upon tins relative vates ot the Canadian 
and American tariffs. If, in I$57, the American legislature sensibly reduced 
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the tariff, it was found expedient, in 1S61, materially to advance the duties. 
In this we followed the Canadian example of 1S5S-9. In neither case exists 
any just ground of complaint. The interests of revenue were exclusively con¬ 
sulted by both governments. 

2. It will he seen, from the table of Canadian importations from the United 
States, that articles valued at SS,532,535 paid Canadian duties, and consisted 
for the most part of American manufactures. Including a nearly equal amount 
of articles admitted free under the reciprocity treaty, they comprise a trade 
which benefits almost every possible form of American industry. 

3. The above is an enumeration of our commercial relations with the United 
Canadian provinces. I refer to the United States treasury report upon com¬ 
merce and navigation for the year ending June 30, 1S60, for similar statistics 
in respect to other British possessions in North America, of which only New¬ 
foundland, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia are included within the provisions 
of the reciprocity treaty. 

4. With the permission of the department I shall reserve for another com¬ 
munication the subject of our commercial relations with the territory northwest 
of Minnesota, now occupied by the Hudson Bay Company, and with British 
Columbia. These rest on a basis so distinct from the trade and intercourse of 
the lake and Atlantic coasts as to suggest a separate discussion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES W. TAYLOR. 

Hon. S. P. Chase, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


Exhibit F a. 


St. Paul, Decemlcr 17, 1SG1. 

Sir: I beg your attention to the following extracts from the “Xor’wesicr,’’ 
the newspaper printed at Selkirk settlement. The italics arc those of the To¬ 
ronto Globe. 

[From tire Nor’wester of October 15 ] 

“ The progress of our republican neighbors in opening up, settling, and organ¬ 
izing new territories is something wonderful. Idaho, Nevada, Dakota, and 
Chippewa, were heard of for the first time as names indicating important geo¬ 
graphical areas of the North American continent. Just before these we had 
Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and Washington. What an array of names ! 
What amazing progress in occupying and settling a wild unpeopled country ! 
We cannot regard with indifference this rapid march of civilization at our very 
doors. The boundary lines of Minnesota and Dakota sweep past us at the short 
distance of but GO or 70 miles, and the progress of settlement in those regions 
must to a great extent affect us here. The first Dakota elections came off yes¬ 
terday fortnight, and our neighboring communities, Pembina and St. Joseph, 
have taken their part in them. Messrs. J. MeFetridge and Hugh S. Donald¬ 
son—both well known here—have been candidates. The former ran for the 
upper house and the latter for the house of representatives. Mr. Donaldson has 
been elected without opposition. Mr. MeFetridge is not certain of his election, 
as his council district includes some portions of southern Dakota, where he will 
get no votes at all. The total number of votes polled at Pembina and St. Jo¬ 
seph was 1S6. We congratulate our friend Mr. Donaldson on his election, and 
we hope we may be able to do the same to Mr. MeFetridge. We have said 
that Pembina and St. Joseph have, for the first time, cast their votes. Auspici¬ 
ous era for them ! Lucky they truly are to be thus early enfranchised, when 
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we, a large, populous, and well-to-do community of 50 years standing, are still 
in swaddling-clothes, under a fostermother’s patronising rule! Shame on the 
British government that, this is the case ! How much longer is it to continue ? 
Are they wailing till we make short work of our destinies by voting annexation 
to Minnesota or Dakota , or till wc take the reins of government with a. rude 
grasp and proclaim independence of both American arid British rule 1 One or 
other alternative •will assuredly come some day, unless a change in our govern¬ 
mental system take place; hut why tempt such a result by delay and indiffer¬ 
ence? Why alienate this important community and jeopardize Central British 
America, by making us such nonentities as we are at present? Wo speak ad¬ 
visedly when wc say that the people of lied Itiver are becoming indifferent to 
British connexion. They care very little for it; they would hear a severance 
without much regret. And can they be reasonably blamed for this questionable 
loyalty ? Has anything been done by the mother country to retain, strengthen, 
and^.- 'er allegiance to the British crown? Nothing—literally nothing. But 
more of this by and by.” 

Again: 

[From the Nor’wester of November 15 ] 

“Assimboia. 

“We have not, as yet, the honor of ranking ourselves among the * Colonies/ 
technically so called, of Great Britain. In the strict and literal sense of the 
term, we arc; but this affords poor consolation to our pride and our ambition, 
when we remember the important distinction existing between the literal or ety¬ 
mological sense in which wc are a colony, and the conventional, technical sense 
in which we arc not. We arc upon British territory; our population consists of 
British-born subjects and their descendants; this place or district was first colo¬ 
nized by immigrants from the old country. These facts warrant our denom¬ 
inating ourselves a colony of the British empire. But there is an emptiness in 
the appellation which jars unpleasantly with our self-importance.. In convers¬ 
ing or corresponding with foreigners, we assume the name with self-eomplaccncy 
or pretended satisfaction; but when wc reflect upon the hard facts of our actual 
condition, position or status, our forced pleasure at once gives place to a feeling 
of mortification. The sense in which we are not a colony of Great Britain, and 
in which we desire and ought to he, is this : that we have no official recognition 
at the colonial office; that our governor docs not hold a commission directly 
from her Majesty, and that ‘Assiuiboia’ does not figure in the same list as 
Barbadoes, New "Brunswick, Queensland, Cape of Good Hope, British Guiana, 
and Canada. This is our grievance and our mortification. Not being recog¬ 
nized at Downing street—our governor having nothing to do with the secretary 
of state for the colonies—we are nothing, nowhere, of no consequence. Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and even such an upstart as British Columbia, repudiate relation¬ 
ship with us; the colonies deny us the honor of their society: being themselves 
sisters of equal standing, they set us down as a stranger or pretender, and 
question our legitimacy. 

“That we shall not always smart under our present mortification is very certain. 
Time and the force of circumstances will give us our coveted status, and we 
must, for the present, bear our humiliation with the best grace possible. When 
the change does come, ami we have reason to think it not far, important ques¬ 
tions will at once arise regarding the form of our government, the nature of 
land tenure, administration of justice, interests of education, public revenue, 
&c., &e. It is needless as yet to speculate and theorize on any of these topics. 
Important as they are even now, they will at once become tenfold more so under 
a change, and they will receive what they deserve, a full and earnest discussion.” 
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The writer then proceeds to discuss the name of the future colony, express¬ 
ing n preference for “Assiniboia.” 

And yet, notwithstanding this decisive language, the Nor'-wester is hardly 
abreast of t he public dissatisfaction. The party which favors annexation to the 
United States is so numerous, especially among the French population, as to 
suggest the scheme of a rival newspaper, as will appear from the following 
paragraph in the NorVester of October 15, also copied into the Toronto 
Globe: 

“ANNEXATION TO IJE ADVOCATED THROUGH THE PRESS. 

“ The Nor'westcr says : * The last mail brought us a prospectus from Min¬ 
nesota. of a new journal to be published in this settlement. The projectors arc 
Ohio men, and have only recently arrived in Minnesota. It is their intention to 
come this fall, if possible, but if not, assuredly next spring. The projectors 
arc Catholics, but say that they will deal fairly with Protestants of every de¬ 
nomination, their paper being purely secular. The leading principles of this 
journal (which, by the way, is to he a year) are said to be “ determined, un¬ 
compromising hostility to the Hudson Bay Company,” and “ the annexation of 
the Red River country to the United States.” Of these two planks in their 
platform we must say that we have uniformly refused to adopt the former or its 
opposite, though urged thereto by many here and abroad, and we have yet to 
learn that our moderate, middle course should be abandoned. The second will, 
we hope, be utterly impracticable. Though we have some reason to complain, 
still we go decidedly for British connexion; and we have such confidence in the 
Red lliver people that we believe they will scorn to support any journal of con¬ 
trary opinion*.’ ” 

The people can be satisfied only by a speedy organization as a British prov¬ 
ince, with such recognition and encouragement of local interests as is usual on 
the part of the mother country when a crown colony is established. 

As I have previously assured the department, the Americanization of this 
important section of British America is rapidly progressing. Unless the British 
Parliament acts promptly—for instance, during the session soon to transpire— 
I shall confidently expect a popular movement looking to independence or an¬ 
nexation to the United States. 

In case of a collision with England, Minnesota is competent to “hold, occupy, 
and possess” the valley of Red River to Luke "Winnipeg. There are no British 
troops at Fort Garry, the Canadian rifles whom I saw there in 1859 having re¬ 
turned to Quebec, by way of Hudson bay, during the summer just passed. 

To illustrate the defenceless posture of affairs, as well as the dissatisfaction 
with the administration of Hudson Bay Company officials, I annex another 
paragraph from the Nor’westcr: 


“ * .MORE TROOPiy NEEDED.’ 

“ Under this heading, in our last number, we gave instances of Indian as¬ 
sumptions at Pembina. We are now, alas! able to illustrate the necessity for 
troops by occurrences in our very midst. Yesterday fortnight, a band of Indi¬ 
ans, fifty or sixty in number, went to the house of August Schubert, liquor 
dealer, and helped themselves to :i cask of whiskey and almost everything in 
the house. He remonstrated and protested, hut to no effect; might, took the 
place of right, and he, was compelled to give way. There were two or three 
others besides Schubert at the time in the house—Mr. Solomon Ilamclin, mag¬ 
istrate, being one. It was he that interpreted between Schubert (who is a Ger¬ 
man) and the Indians. They were powerless, however, to check or prevent the 
spoliation, and dreading an appeal to farce, they allowed the Indians to have 
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their own way. This is a signal proof* of what wc have frequently affirmed, 
that the government of lied River is unsuited to the times. "Wc require a 
change; we need more vigor, more energy, more strength, more vigilance, more 
general effectiveness. Let it come how it may, and whence it may, hut a change 
is absolutely necessary. Allowing that we would have to pay some taxes, we 
would rather do that and have security of life and property than continue to he 
under a rule which is cheap, certainly, but which fails to afford security.” 


I hasten, sir, to lay before you these facts in regard to the Red River settle* 
meat, as confirming my conviction that no portion of the British territory on 
this continent is so assailable, so certain of occupation by American troops in 
case of a war with England, as Fort Garry and the immense district thence ex¬ 
tending along the valley of the Saskatchewan to the Rocky mountains. If our 
struggle is to he, in the fullest sense, a struggle for national existence, against 
foreign foes as well as domestic traitors, Minnesota, however remote from the 
scene of'‘the southern insurrection, will claim the distinction of a winter cam¬ 
paign for the conquest of central British America. I append a rough diagram, 
exhibiting that portion of British territory (enclosed in heavy black lines) which 
1,000 hardy Minnesotians, aided by the French , American, and. half-breed. popu¬ 
lation, could seize before the 4th of March.—(Bee diagram on following page.) 

The winter weather would not deter the lumbermen and borderers of Minne¬ 
sota from the march to Pembina and Fort Garry. The line from St. Paul 
marked “M. & P. R. R.” (Minnesota and Pacific railroad, for whose construc¬ 
tion Congress has granted 3,840 acres per mile) traverses the country, is known 
familiarly as the “wood road,” and along which such a inarch, with proper 
equipments, could ho made. In ISoS, at the depth of winter, an ill-appointed 
party of adventurous men transported the machinery, furniture, and lumber of 
a steamboat from Crow Wing, on the Upper Mississippi, to Shayenne, on the 
Red River oftlie North, where the vessel was reconstructed, and has since made 
trips to Port Garry. Indeed, there is some reason for the opinion that the 
frozen prairies, marshes, and lakes of Minnesota afford facilities for military 
operations in winter months much greater than the army will find in Virginia 
or Kentucky. The snow-fall is no obstacle, the cold can he guarded against, 
and, on a route well supplied with wood for camp fires, the journey can he made 
with security if not comfort. 

I am led into this train of remark by the news of the morning, forcing me to 
consider the possibility of war with England. Probably to no one will the 
news be more unwelcome. My correspondence with the Treasury Department, 
and the investigations which I have been encouraged to pursue, have had, for 
their permanent predicates the peace of the two great nations who speak the 
English tongue. The telegrams of this date surprise me in the midst of labors, 
the object of which was to demonstrate how much the United States anel the; 
British districts northwest of Minnesota are identified in geographical situation 
and material interests of all kinds. To the advancement of the latten* I had 
not decimal annexation essential. By treaty stipulations anel concurrent legisla¬ 
tion it seemed possible to work out the mutual destiny of the American States 
and British provinces of the northwest. 1 trust that such agencies will yet be 
suffered to shape and advance events on this frontier. But if otherwise—if war 
is unavoidable—the budget on which I am engaged, and of which some instal¬ 
ments are on file in the Treasury Department, may prove of some advantage to 
the government in our altered relations to England, and to the immense central 
region of which Minnesota has hitherto been the commercial key, and may yet 
prove a military highway. 

Respeetfullv submitted. 

JAMES M T . TAYLOR, 

Special Agent. 

Hon. S. P. Chask, Secretary (f the Treasury . 


JDiittjrnm. 
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St. Paul, June 12, 1SG2. 

^ Sir : Upon tlie general subject of a customs union of British America and the 
United States, I invite your attention to recent developments, as follows: 

1. In Canada. 

The new minister of finance. Honorable "William P. Howland, is a native of 
New York city, and as a. member of Parliament from the Toronto district, and 
a member of the committee on commerce at several sessions, is fully committed 
to the most liberal policy of intercourse with the United States. In 1S59 lie 
presided at a meeting in Toronto, which was addressed by myself, and followed 
me in expressions of cordial concurrence with our Minnesota propositions. 
Lately I met Mr. Howland in Quebec, and received additional assurances of his 
sentiments, whatever policy may be suggested by party expediency. 

2. In Central British America. 

At the Selkirk settlements the general dissatisfaction with the neglect of the 
home government finds renewed utterance. The following article is copied from 
the local newspaper of a late date: 

“From the Red River settlement—Strong talk to the British Government — 
Threats of Annexation to the United States. 

“The lied River Nor'wester of May 2S contains tlie following article upon 
the relations of the Red River people with England and the United States: 

“ * It is high time that the British government should take into earnest considera¬ 
tion the affairs of this country. They have hitherto been utterly indifferent to 
tlie condition of Central British America; but careless neglect will no longer be 
indulged with impunity. The present imperial cabinet must at once take up 
tlie subject of a change in this country, or they will soon wake up to a very 
unpleasant state of things here. 

“‘Annexation to tlie United States is the universal demand of the people of 
this country, seeing that the home government will do nothing. The sentiment 
has been growing ever since commercial intercourse with Minnesota commenced; 
and it is increasing in intensity to such an extent that a little agitation would 
ripen it into a formal general movement. British-born residents who have ever 
looked fondly to the dear old fatherland now ask themselves, What is the use of 
our British connexion? The name is something, for by the association of ideas 
it suggests a participation in all that is enlightened and liberal in government, 
all that is advantageous in commerce, all that is glorious in history. We would 
fain, they say, be connected with Britain; but what is the use? Of what advan¬ 
tage is it, seeing that the connexion is nominal, empty, worthless? Now, when 
old British-born settlers bold this tone, what can be expected of that over¬ 
whelming majority consisting of natives (whether half-breed or whites) and 
foreigners? These cave not one groat for English institutions or English con¬ 
nexion, unless the)’ bring or confer palpable advantages. And really we cannot 
expect anything else, nor is their course altogether without excuse. 

“ * Can it be expected that we should not become Americanized, when on the 
one band Britain shows perfect indifference to us, and we enjoy none of the 
commercial or governmental advantages which we have a right to expect, and 
upon the other hand American influences of every kind arc operating upon us? 
Mark the following facts: 

“ ‘ (1.) Wc have no postal communication with any part of the civilized world 
except through the United States! For two or three years previous to I860 
the Canadian government maintained a monthly mail to and from this settlement, 
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via Fort William, on Lake Superior. This was a step in the right direction, 
though the arrangement was very unsatisfactorily earned out. But irregular as 
were the mails, we had a right to expect that they would continue, and gradually, 
through experience of the route, would work better. The Canadian govern¬ 
ment has, however, discontinued this small boon, and we are at this moment 
entirely dependent on the favor of the American government for our means of 
communicating with the outer world. They have, at great expense, established 
a fortnightly mail to our frontier, sixty miles from this settlement, almost entirely 
for our own benefit. Does this fact not present the British government to our 
view at a disadvantage? 

“*(2.) If we except the round-about, slow, and very uncertain route through 
the arctic straits of Hudson hay, it is only through or from the United States 
that we can import goods—by an American route alone can we export furs, 
skins, cattle, or anything else! Is this favorable to loyalty? An importer from 
Britain can at present get but one supply of goods in the year, and counts him¬ 
self very lucky indeed if, considering the many possible mishaps, he docs get it; 
whereas the dealer in American goods can get twenty supplies during the same 
time if he chooses. Almost any week from May to October, inclusive, a splendid 
steamboat may be seen at Fort Garry discharging her cargo of goods, and tak¬ 
ing off packages of furs for the St. Paul, Boston, or New York market: whose 
boat is this ? American citizens, whose enterprise, in the eyes of Red Riverites, 
throws into shade the slow-going, do-nothing Britons, whom, nevertheless, we 
are expected to admire, imitate, and hold as our indispensable fellow-subjects. 

“‘(3.) The only decent route into this country for emigrants is through the 
States. The consequence is that the foreigners who are settling amongst us are 
for the most part American citizens, or persons thoroughly Americanized. Is their 
influence favorable to loyalty ? 

(I.) By frequent intercourse with the Americans, and occasional visits to 
Chicago, Boston, New York. &c., the impression is fast gaining ground that 
there is no people like our republican neighbors. "We see their fine cities, their 
railroads, and their steamboats; we read of the rapid settlement of new territo¬ 
ries, and of the liberal system of legislation by which the sudden development 
of the resources of new districts is a matter of every day experience. Mean- 
Avliile, we see nothing of England's prosperity and greatness, and get none of 
her vast wealth, and the inference from all is, that our best plan is at once to 
become part of Minnesota. 

“ ‘ These are a few of the reasons why the people of Red River now say to 
England, Do something for us at once, or forever give us up and let us shape 
our own destinies.’ ” 

I reserve for a subsequent communication some details of the measures by which 
the new governor general of the Hudson Bay Company is instructed by the 
London directory to check or divert the general dissatisfaction at Selkirk. 

3. Ox the Pacific coast of British America. 

The following article from the British Colonist, of April 15, published at Vic¬ 
toria, Vancouver island, indicates quite distinctly that no adjustment of our 
relations with the British provinces is now desirable, unless its proportions are 
continental: 

“ Rccijjj'ocity .—AVc hope some of our legislators will not allow the present 
session to pass over without devoting some attention to a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States. A little more attention to the commercial and industrial in¬ 
terests of the country would assist materially in the development of the island. 
Beyond the ordinary routine of voting money to pay officials, passing a few 
private bills, and spending a few pounds on the roads, nothing substantial and 
expansive has been done. It is high time that something beyond nursery legis- 
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lation should ho taken in hand. If wc ■want to grow rapidly in wealth and im¬ 
portance we have to turn our natural advantages to account. If we desire to 
advance in the only path to distinction open to the colony—a maritime and 
commercial one—wc will have to take up the question of a reciprocity treaty 
with the "United States at as early a date as possible. The sooner it is taken in 
hand the quicker the treaty will be inaugurated. If the preparatory steps he 
taken this session, it will in all probability require a year or so before such a 
treaty can he ratified. Two years lienee the reciprocity between the United 
States and the eastern provinces will expire. If success should not crowu our 
efforts before that period, by proper management it may then, when that treaty 
is renewed, as it most certainly will he. It is even not unlikely that the lied 
River settlement (Assiniboia) will he included. The subject has already been 
agitated there, and in all probability the only delay in advancing it there lies 
in the neglect of the colonial office to emancipate Assiniboia from the Hudson 
Bay Company. "Were that once done—and the way events are tending it can¬ 
not be long before it will be—that isolated community will he knocking at the 
doors of the United States Cougress to he included in the renewed reciprocity 
treaty. After Assiniboia, all that- would be left of British North America to he 
included in a reciprocity treaty would be British Columbia, Vancouver island, 
and the Hudson Bay territories. With the interest that we have at stake in 
this matter there should be as little delay as possible. 

“ In fact, we are not the only parties interested. It cannot he said that the 
advantages would be one-sided. On the contrary, reciprocity would be an equal 
advantage to California or Oregon with ourselves. If the San Francisco con¬ 
sumers can get our coal a dollar cheaper a ton, or our sawn lumber 20 pm* cent, 
less a thousand feet, or other articles at an equally reduced rate, it will require 
no further argument to convince them that they are interested in promoting re¬ 
ciprocity, and interested in a way that every one will feel it in liis pocket. 
These commodities we can supply San Francisco cheaper than they can be 
had elsewhere on the coast. Consequently the demand would steadily increase. 
As the demand increased, so would the consumption of California or Oregon 
produce increase here, and the development of our country stimulate the indus¬ 
try of theirs. The prospective importance of British Columbia would readily 
induce Oregon and California to seize the opportunity to send in their produce 
free. They would find that there was no commercial barrier to trade, but that 
they enjoyed international free trade. The fanners' interests of British Colum¬ 
bia would not sutler, as the remoteness of the fanning districts from the seaboard 
is a more effectual protection than a tariff. "Whilst the consumer at present 
would get the necessaries of life cheaper, the revenue of the colony would be 
raised by higher duties on luxuries that only the wealthy would buy. Any 
scheme of reciprocity ought to include the whole British territory of the Pacific— 
even British Siberia/’ 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES W. TAYLOR. 

Hon. S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Exhibit G. 

GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 0? NORTHWEST BRITISH AMERICA, AND IT'S RELA¬ 
TIONS TO THE REVENUE AND COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

St. Paul, Mixx., May I, 1S62. 

The commercial relations of the United States with Northwest British America 
were of no practical importance prior to 1S5S. The controversy of 1SII, as to 
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the northern boundary of Oregon, turned more upon considerations of national 
pride than of material advantage, neither government holding the country which 
was the subject of negotiation to be desirable for colonization. 

Vancouver island, commanding the Straits of Juan de Fuea and the har¬ 
borage of Puget Sound, was considered valuable in a strategic sense; but the 
district of the main land west of the Rocky mountains, and then called “New 
Caledonia,” was held in no higher estimation than all geographical authorities 
now regard Labrador, its equivalent of latitude on the Atlantic coast. During 
the discussion in the British House of Commons, in 1S4G, the opinion was ex¬ 
pressed by a member that the whole country north of the Columbia river was 
not worth <£20,000. 

Twenty years before, or in 1S25, Great Britain manifested still greater in¬ 
difference to territorial occupation of the North Pacific coast of the American 
continent. At that time Russia was foremost, the United States next, and 
England last, to assert rights of possession. In 1S22 Russia issued an ukase, 
declaring the North Pacific a closed sea from 51°, or the north end of Van¬ 
couver island, to latitude 49° on the Asiatic coast. This was resisted by the 
United States, who claimed as high as 54° 40', and was interested that Ameri¬ 
can whalers should not he excluded from the North Pacific. 

Negotiations followed, resulting in a treaty, of 1S24, between the United 
States and Russia, making 54° 40' the boundary between the two nations, or 
at least that the United States would not settle above nor Russia below that 
latitude, and declaring the Pacific an open sea. 

In 1$25 Great Britain made a boundary treaty with Russia. In the third 
article the boundary commenced at the southernmost part of Prince of Wales 
island, in latitude 54° 40', between 131° and 133° west longitude, thence up 
Portland canal to 56° of north latitude, and “ from the last-mentioned point 
the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of the mountains parallel to the 
coast as far as the intersection of the 141° of west longitude,” and then along 
that meridian line to the Frozen ocean. 

Article nine states that whenever the summit of the mountains parallel to the 
coast exceeds ten marine leagues from the ocean, the limit between the British 
possessions and the line of coast which is to belong to Russia shall be formed 
bv a line parallel to the windings of the coast, and which shall never exceed 
the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom. 

During the war of England and France with Russia an agreement between 
the Hudson Bay Company and the Russian Fur Company not to disturb each 
other was ratified by the English government, ami no effort was made to take 
possession of the coast from Portland canal to Mount St. Elias. The fur trade, 
in the language of a. .British journal, “was considered of more national import¬ 
ance than 9,000 square miles of territory, with an extensive archipelago, stretch¬ 
ing over ten degrees of longitude along the coast.” 

Central British America, including the basin of Lake "Winnipeg and the 
Mackenzie river, was only known as the territory of the Hudson Bay Company, 
with no other destiny admitted to he possible titan to remain a preserve of the 
fur trade*. With great assiduity tin* climate of Labrador was assumed to pre¬ 
vail in corresponding latitudes of the* Pacific coast, mul by systematic suppres¬ 
sion the physical analogies of the European coast were overlooked. 

Prior to the gold discovery in California Russia had shown a disposition to 
occupy that country, exciting the jealousy of England. Except for the Mexi¬ 
can war, an European intervention would have probably appropriated the bay 
of San Francisco and the Gulf of California. 

The organization of colonial governments for Vancouver island and British 
Columbia was the result of the discovery of gold upon Frazer river and the 
sudden irruption of adventurers in 1S5S. The colonization of California under 
the same impulse ushered a new era upon the Pacific coast of North America, 
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and the events of 1S5S, concurring -with imperial legislation, assures for tin? 
harborage of Pugets Sound a political and commercial in^ortanee only equalled 
by San Francisco. 

Central British America, or the district extending from Lakes Superior and 
Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains, next invited the attention of the world. 

Even before the commencement of the discovery of gold upon Frazer river 
and its tributaries, the people of Canada West had induced the Parliament of 
England to institute the inquiry whether the region in question is not adapted, 
by fertility of soil, a favorable climate, and natural advantages of internal com¬ 
munication, for tlie support of a prosperous colony of England. 

The parliamentary investigation had a under scope. The select committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed “to consider the state of those British 
possessions in North America which arc under the administration of the Hudson 
Bay Company, or over which they possess a license to trade;” and therefore 
witnesses were called to the organization and management of the company itself, 
as well as the natural features of the country under its administration. 

On the 31st of July, 1SJ7, the committee reported a large* body of testimony, 
but without any decisive recommendations. They “ apprehend that the districts 
on the Red River and the Saskatchewan are among those most likely to he. de¬ 
sired for early occupation/* and “trust that there will he no difiiculty in effecting 
arrangements between liev Majesty's government aud the Hudson Bay Company 
by winch those districts may be ceded to Canada on equitable principles, and 
within the districts thus annexed to her the authority of the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany would of course entirely cease/* They deemed it “proper to terminate 
the connexion of the Hudson Bay Company with Vancouver island as soon as 
it could conveniently be done, as the best means of favoring the development of 
the great natural advantages of that important colony; and that means should 
also be provided for the ultimate extension of the colony over any portion of the 
adjacent continent-, to the west of the Rocky mountains, on which permanent 
settlements may he found practicable.” 

Those suggestions indicate a conviction that the zone of the North American 
continent, between latitudes 40° aud 55°, embracing the Red River and the Sas¬ 
katchewan districts east of the Rocky mountains, and the area on their western 
slope, since ovgauized as British Columbia, was, in the judgment of the committee, 
suitable for permanent settlement. As to the territory north of the parallel of 
55 °, an opinion was intimated that the organization of the Hudson Bay Company 
was best adapted to the condition of the country and its inhabitants. 

Witbin a year after the publication of the report a great change passed over 
the North Pacific coast. The gold discovery on the Frazer river occurred; 
the raciiic populations ilamed with excitement; British Columbia was promptly 
organized as a colony of England; aud, amid the acclamations of Parliament 
and people, tMv Edward Buhver Lytton proclaimed, in the name of the govern¬ 
ment, the policy of continuous colonies from Lake .Superior to the Pacific, and 
a highway across British America as the most direct route from Loudon to Pekin 
or Jeddo. 

The eastern boundary of British Columbia was fixed upon the Rocky moun¬ 
tains. 

The question recurred with great force, What shall he the destiny of the fertile 
plains of the Saskatchewan and the Red River of the North t Canada pushed 
forward an exploration of the route from Fort William, on Lake Superior, to 
Fort Carry, on the Red river, and, under tlie direction of S. -T. Dawson, esq., 
civil engineer, and Professor J. T. libido, gave to the world an impartial and 
impressive summary of the great natural resources of the basin of Lake 'Winni¬ 
peg. Tim merchants of New York were prompt to perceive the advantages of 
connecting the Erie canal and the great lakes with tlm navigable channel of 
Northwest America, now become prominent and familiar designations of com- 
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merciiil geography. A report to the New York Chamber of Commerce very 
distinctly corrected the erroneous impression that the valleys of the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence rivers exhausted the northern and central areas which are 
available for agriculture. 

“There is in the heart of North America/* said the report “a distinct sub¬ 
division, of which Lake Winnipeg may be regarded as the centre. This sub¬ 
division, like the valley of the Mississippi, is distinguished for the fertility of its 
soil, and for the extent and gentle slope of its great plains, watered by rivers of 
great length, and admirably adapted for steam navigation. It has a climate not 
exceeding in severity that of many portions of Canada and the eastern States. 
It will, in all respects, compare favorably with some of the most densely peopled 
portions of the continent of Europe. In other words, it is admirably fitted to 
become tlie seat of a numerous, hardy, and prosperous community. It has an 
area crpial to eight or ten first class American States. Its great river, the Sas¬ 
katchewan, carries a navigable water line to the very base of the Rocky moun¬ 
tains. It is not at all improbable that the valley of this river may yet offer the 
host route for a railroad to the Pacific. The navigable waters of this groat sub¬ 
division interlock with those of the Mississippi. The lied River of the North, in 
connexion with Lake Winnipeg, into which it falls, forms a navigable water line, 
extending directly north and south, nearly eight hundred miles. The Red River 
is one of the best adapted to the use of steam in the world, and waters one of 
the finest regions on the continent. Between the highest point at which it is 
navigable and St. Paul, on the Mississippi, a railroad is in process of construction; 
and when this road is completed another grand division of the continent, com¬ 
prising half a million square miles, will be open to settlement.** 

The sanguine temper of these remarks illustrates the rapid progress of public 
sentiment since the date of the parliamentary inquiry, only eighteen months 
before. Of the same tenor, though fuller in details, were publications on the 
subject in Canada and even in England. The year 1S59 opened with greatly 
augmented interest in the district of Central British America. The manifesta¬ 
tion of this interest varied with localities and circumstances. 

In Canada no opportunity was omitted, either in parliament or by the press, 
to demonstrate the importance to the Atlantic and lake provinces of extending 
settlements into the prairies of Assinniboin and Saskatchewan—thereby afford¬ 
ing advantages to provincial commerce and manufactures like those which the 
communities of the Mississippi valley have conferred upon the older American 
States. Nevertheless, the Canadian government declined to institute proceed¬ 
ings before the English court of chancery or queen’s bench, to determine the 
validity of the charter of the Hudson Bay Company, assigning, as reasons for 
not acceding to such a suggestion by the law officers of the crown, that the pro¬ 
posed litigatiou might be greatly protracted, while the interests involved were 
urgent, and that the duty of a prompt and definite adjustment of the condition 
and relations of the Red River and Saskatchewan districts was manifestly in¬ 
cumbent upon the imperial authority. 

This decision, added to the indisposition of Lower Canada to the policy of 
westward expansion, is understood to have convinced Sir E. B. Lytton that an¬ 
nexation of the Winnipeg basin to Canada was impracticable, and that the 
exclusive occupation by the Hudson Bay Company could be removed only by 
the organization of a separate colony. The founder of British Columbia de¬ 
voted the latter portion of his administration of the colonial office to measures 
for the satisfactory arrangement of conflicting interests in British America. In 
October, 1S5S, he proposed to the directors of the Hudson Bay Company that 
they should be consenting parties to a reference of questions respecting the 
validity and extent of their charter, and respecting the geographical extent of 
their territory, to the judicial committee of the privy council. The company 
“ reasserted their right to the privileges granted to them by their charter of in- 
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corporation,” and refused to be a consenting party to any proceeding which might 
call in question their chartered rights. 

Under date of November 3, 18-5S, Lord Caernarvon, secretary of state for the 
colonies, by the direction of Sir E. B. Lytton, returned a despatch, the tenor 
of which is a key not only to Sir Edward’s line of policy, but, in all probability, 
to that oi' his successor, the Duke of Newcastle. Lord Caernarvon began by 
expressing the disappointment and regret with which Sir E. B. Lytton had 
received the communication, containing, if he understood its tenor correctly, a 
distinct refusal on the part of the Hudson Bay Company to entertain any 
proposal with a view of adjusting the conflicting claims of Great Britain, of Can¬ 
ada, and of the company, or to join with her Majesty’s government in affording 
reasonable facilities for the settlement of the questions in which imperial no less 
than colonial interests were involved. It had been his anxious desire to come 
to some equitable and conciliatory agreement, by which all Iigitimate claims of 
the company should be fairly considered with reference to the territories or the 
privileges the}' might be required to surrender. He suggested that such a pro¬ 
cedure, while advantageous to the interests of all parties, might prove particu¬ 
larly for the interest of the Hudson Bay Company. " It would afford a 
tribunal pre-eminently fitted for the dispassionate consideration of the questions 
at issue; it would secure a decision which would probably be rather of the na¬ 
ture of an arbitration than of a judgment; and it would furnish a basis of nego¬ 
tiation on which reciprocal concession and the claims for compensation could be 
most successfully discussed.” 

With such persuasive reiteration, Lord Caernarvon, in the name and at the 
instance of Sir E. B. Lytton, insisted that the wisest and most dignified course 
would be found in an appeal to and a decision by the judicial committee of the 
privy council, with the concurrence alike of Canada and the Hudson Bay 
Company. In conclusion, the company were once wore assured that, if they 
would meet Sir E. B. Lytton in timling the solution of a recognized difficulty, 
and would undertake to give all reasonable facilities for trying the validity of 
their disputed charter, they might be assured that they would meet with fairund 
liberal treatment, so far as her Majesty’s government was concerned ; but if, on 
the other hand, the company persisted in declining these terms, and could sug¬ 
gest no other practicable mode of agreement. Sir E. B. Lytton held himself ac¬ 
quitted of further responsibility to the interests of the company, and proposed 
to take the necessary steps for closing a controversy too long open, and for 
securing a definite decision, due alike to the material development of British 
North America and to the requirements of an advancing civilization. 

The communication of Lord Caernarvon stated, in addition, that, in the case 
last supposed, the removal of the exclusive license to trade in any part of the 
Indian Territory—a renewal which could be justified to parliament only as a 
part of a gencrol agreement adjusted on the principles, of mutual concession— 
would become impossible. 

These representations failed to influence the company. The deputy gover¬ 
nor, Mr. II. H. Barens, responded that, as, in 1S50, the company had assented 
to an inquiry before the privy council into the legality of certain powers claimed 
and exercised by them under their charter, but not questioning the validity of 
the charter itself, so, at this time, if the reference to the privy council were re¬ 
stricted to the question of the geographical extent of the territory claimed 
by the company in accordance with a proposition made in July, 1S57, by Mr. 
Labouehere, then secretary of state for the colonies, the directors would recom¬ 
mend to their shareholders to concur in the course suggested ; but must decline 
to do so, if the inquiry involved not merely the question of the geographical 
boundary of the territories claimed by them, but a challenge of the validity of 
the charter itself, and, as a consequence, of the rights and privileges which it 

II. Ex. Doc. 14C-4 
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professed to grant, and which the company had exercised for a period of nearly 
two hundred years. Mr. Barens professed that the company had at all times 
heen willing to entertain any propossd that might he made to them for the sur¬ 
render of any of their rights, or of any portion of their territory; but he regarded 
it as one thing to consent, for a consideration to be agreed upon, to the surrender 
of admitted rights, and quite another to volunteer a consent to an inquiry which 
should call those rights in question. 

A result of this correspondence has been the definite refusal of the crown to 
renew the exclusive license to trade in Indian territory. The license had been 
twice granted to the company, under an act of parliament authorizing it, for 
periods of twenty-one years—once in 1821, and again in 1838. It expired on 
the 30th of May, 1S59. In consequence of this refusal the company must de¬ 
pend exclusively upon the terms of their charter for their special privileges in 
British America. The charter dates from 1G70—a grant by Charles II to 
Prince Ilupert and his associates, “ adventurers of England, trading in Hudson 
bay ”—and is claimed to give the right of exclusive trade and of territorial 
dominion to Hudson bay and tributary rivers. By the expiration of the exclu¬ 
sive license of Indian trade, and the termination in 1S59 of the lease of Van¬ 
couver’s island from the British government, the sway and influence of the com¬ 
pany are greatly restricted, and the feasibility of some permanent adjustment is 
proportionately increased. 

There is no necessity for repeating here the voluminous argument for and 
against the charter of the Hudson Bay Company. The interest of British 
colonization in Northwest America far transcends any technical inquiry of the 
kind, and the Canadian statesmen are. wise in declining to relieve the English 
cabinet from the obligation to act definitely and speedily upon the subject. The 
organization of the East India Company was no obstacle to a measure demanded 
by the honor of England and the welfare of India ; and certainly the parchment 
of the Second Charles will not deter any deliberate expression by parliament in 
regard to tlie colonization of Central British America. Indeed, the managers of 
the Hudson Bay Company are always careful to recognize the probability of a 
compromise with the government. The late letter of Mr. Barons to Lord Caer¬ 
narvon expressed a willingness, at any time, to entertain proposals for the sur¬ 
render of franchises or territory; and in 184S Sir J. II. l’elly, governor of the 
company, thus expressed himself in a letter to Lord Grey: “ As far as I am 
concerned, (and I think the company will concur if any great national benefit 
would be expected from it,) I would be willing to relinquish the whole of the 
territory held under the charter on similar terms to those which it is proposed 
the East India Company shall receive on the expiration of their charter, namely, 
securing the proprietors an interest on their capital of ten per cent.” 

At the adjournment of the Canadian parliament and the retirement of the 
Derby ministry, in the early part of 1859, the position and prospects of Eng¬ 
lish colonization in Northwest America were as follows : 

1. Vancouver’s island and British Columbia had passed from the occupation 
of the Hudson Bay Company into an efficient organization. The gold fields 
of the interior had been ascertained to equal in productiveness, and greatly to 
exceed in extent, those of California; the prospect for agriculture was no less 
favorable, while the commercial importance of Vancouver and the harbors of 
Puget’s sound is unquestionable. 

2. The eastern slope of the llocky mountains and the valleys of the Sas¬ 
katchewan and Bed ltivor were shown by explorations, conducted under the 
auspices of the London Geographical Society and the Canadian authorities, to 
be a district of nearly four hundred thousand square miles, in which a fertile 
soil, favorable climate, useful and precious minerals, fur-bearing and food-yield¬ 
ing animals—in a word, the most lavish gifts of nature, constituted highly satis- 
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factory condition* for the organization and settlement of a prosperous commu¬ 
nity. 

o. In regard to the Hudson Bay Company, a disposition prevailed not to 
disturb its charter, on condition that its directory made no attempts to enforce 
an exclusive trade or interfere with the progress of settlements. All parties an¬ 
ticipated parliamentary action. Letters from London spoke with confidence of a 
bill, draughted and in circulation among members of Parliament, for the erection 
of a colony between Lake Superior and "Winnipeg and the eastern limits of 
British Columbia, with a northern boundary resting on the parallel of 55°; and 
which, although postponed by a change of ministry, was understood to represent 
the views of the Duke of Newcastle, the successor of Sir E. B. Lytton. 

I. In Canada West a system of communication from Fort William to Fort 
Garry, and thence to the Pacific, was intrusted to a company—the Northwest 
Transit—which was hy no means inactive. A mail to Bed lliver, over the same 
route, was also sustained from the Canadian treasury; and parliament, among 
the acts of its previous session, had conceded a charter for a line of telegraph 
through the valleys of the Saskatchewan, with a view to an extension to the 
Pacific coast, and even to Asiatic Bussia. 

Simultaneously with these movements in England and Canada, the citizens 
of the State of Minnesota, after a winter of active discussion, announced a de¬ 
termination to introduce steam navigation on the Bed Iliver of the North. Parties 
were induced to transport the machinery and cabins, with timber for the hull of 
a steamer, from the upper Mississippi, near Crow Wing, to the mouth of the 
Shayenne, on the Bod river, where the boat was reconstructed. The first voyage 
of the steamer was from Fort Abercrombie, an American post, two hundred 
miles northwest of St. Paul, down north to Fort Garry, during the month of 
Jiu?c. Tlie reception of the stranger was attended by extraordinary demon¬ 
strations of enthusiasm at Selkirk. The hells of Saint "Boniface rang greeting, 
and Fort Garry blasted powder as if the governor of the company were ap¬ 
proaching its portal. This unique but interesting community fully appreciated 
the fact that steam had brought their interests within the circle of the world’s 
activities. 

This incident was the legitimate sequel to events in Minnesota which Lad 
transpired during a period of ten years. Organized as a Territory in 1S-19, a 
single decade had brought the population, the resources, and tlie public recogni¬ 
tion of an American State. A railroad system connecting the lines of tlie lake 
States and provinces at La Crosse with the international frontier on tlie Bed 
river at Pembina was not only projected, but had secured in aid of its construc¬ 
tion a graut hy the Congress of the United States of three thousand eight 
hundred and forty acres a mile, and a loan of State credit to the amount of 
twenty thousand dollars a mile, not exceeding an aggregate of five million 
dollars. Different sections of this important extension of the Canadian aiul 
American railways were under contract and in process of construction. In 
addition, the land surveys of the federal government had reached tlie navigable 
channel of the Bed river, and the line of frontier settlement, attended by a 
weekly mail, had advanced to the same point. Thus tlie government of tlie 
United States, no less than tlie people and authorities of Minnesota, were repre¬ 
sented in the northwest movement. 

The foregoing statement of the condition of things at the beginning of 1SG0 
is not materially changed. The Palmerston ministry has not prosecuted to effect 
the masterly and comprehensive policy of Sir E. B. Lytton. The commerce of 
Minnesota with Selkirk and the Saskatchewan valley has increased, being 
double in 1SG1 what was transported in I860. Selkirk settlement is still un¬ 
recognized as a province of England; its population not materially enlarged, 
and mostly by American emigrants. 

At this juncture a new impulse is given to the gold discoveries of British 
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Columbia. The “ Cariboo district ” become;* the destination of thousands from 
every portion of the civilized world; .and it is ascertained that the mountain 
ranges, which arc alike the sources of the Columbia, the Frazer, the Peace, the 
Athabasca, and the Saskatchewan rivers, with an average latitude of 54° and 
ail average longitude of 120°, must inevitably be transformed into an active 
scene of mining adventure. If so, Central British America, as I designate the 
plains of the river basins converging to Lake Winnipeg and closely connected 
with the northwestern States, is sure of prompt organization and settlement. 

With these expectations I propose in this report to indicate the physical apti¬ 
tude of Northwest British America, and other considerations favorable to its 
colonization. Those made apparent, the relations of commerce and revenue 
incident to such an extension of Anglo-American civilization will suggest them¬ 
selves. 

I propose the following subdivision of topics: 

Part I. The physical geography of Northwest British America. 

Part II. The history and organization of the Hudson Bay Company. 

Part III. Selkirk settlement, its foundation, institutions, and agriculture. 

Part IV. The gold discoveries and their influence. 

Part V. Relations of Northwest British America to the United States. 

PART I. 

THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF NOIM IIWEST BRITISH AMERICA. 

The mean annual temperature of 35 3 is the limit of the north temperate zone. 
South of tliis isotherm, but adjacent thereto, are the districts on both continents 
best adapted to the growth of the cereals and the sustenance of cattle—the 
production of bread and meat. 

Beginning on the northwest coast, this line touches Sitka, iu Russian America, 
thence hears with a southeast inclination to Lake Winnipeg, pursues the north 
shore of Lake Superior, crosses the St. Lawrence, and extends to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

Of the area south of this boundary to successful agriculture, fully two-thirds 
is west of the longitude of St. Paul, 3Iinnesota, and is the subject of the pres¬ 
ent investigation. I premise a detailed statement of the advantages and pros¬ 
pects of civilized settlement by some general observations upon climate. 

CLIMATE OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Briefly, Vancouver’s island has the littoAd climate of Ireland; while the 
southern districts of British Columbia, which are within the latitude of Van¬ 
couver, are not unlike England, making proper allowance for the exceptional in¬ 
fluence of mountain elevations. The analogy between the Atlantic coast of Eu¬ 
rope and the Pacific coast of North America will hold from Sonora to Sitka. 
Spain and Italy is the climatic equivalent of Sonora and southern California; 
northern France, of Oregon and Washington; while Great Britain presents the 
same analogy to British Columbia. Glasgow, in Scotland, and Sitka, in Russian 
America, of about the same latitude, are nearly identical in geographical position 
and in climate. 


CLIMATE OF CENTRAL BRITISH AMERICA. 

East of the Rocky mountains the great northwestern plains have a continental 
climate, and I can best illustrate my own conclusions iu the premises by a com¬ 
parison with a similar area of European Russia. Draw a Hue from St. Peters¬ 
burg twenty degrees east, and another ten degrees south, extending them into 
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the form of a parallelogram, and a region is described whose area corresponds 
with that between Lakes Superior and Winnipeg on one side, and the Rocky 
mountains on the west, and extending from latitude 44° to 54°. No two sec¬ 
tions of the respective continents more closely resemble each other than do 
those above delineated. Both are immense plains, developing tlie Silurian, car¬ 
boniferous, and, in some measure, a cretaceous geological formation. The Mis¬ 
souri, Mississippi, and Saskatchewan may he set off against the Dnieper, the 
Don, and the Volga, of Russia; while, in respect to climate and productions, the 
American district resembles the following particulars of European Russia. 

It is usual to consider Russia in Europe in four distinct divisions : a polar 
region, including all the country north of latitude 67° ; a cold region, extending 
from 07° to 57°; a temperate region, from 57° to G0°, and a warm region, from 50° 
to 37°. Our continental latitude, from 44° to o4°, represents the Russian temperate 
zone from 50° to 57°, as well as three degrees of the cold division, namely, to 
the latitude of St. Petersburg, or 60° north. 

The temperate region of Russia has a mean annual temperature of from 40° 
to 50°, and includes within it the finest and most populous portion of the empire; 
though even here the thermometer has a very wide range, the summer heat, 
which suffices to grow melons and similar fruits in the open fields, being often 
succeeded by very rigorous winters. Even the sea of Azof, much further south, 
usually freezes about the beginning of November, and is seldom open before the 
beginning of April. The oak is seldom found below latitude 61°; few fruit trees 
are found beyond 56°, and llieir regular culture cannot be profitably carried on 
north of the 53d parallel. In this latitude (still speaking of Russia) apples, 
pears, and plums become abundant; and still further south peaches, apricots, 
&c., flourish. The northern limit of rye is Go 0 , of barley 67°, and oats even 
further north. 

Wheat is cultivated in Norway to Dronthcim, latitude G4°; in Sweden to 
latitude 62°; in western Russia to the environs of St. Petersburg, latitude G0° 
15'; while in central Russia the limit of cultivation appears to coincide with 
the parallel of 5S° or 59°. It is well understood that the growth of the corealia 
and of the most useful vegetables depends chiefly on the intensity and duration 
of the summer heats, and is comparatively little influenced by the severity of 
the winter cold, or the lowness of the mean temperature of the year. In Rus¬ 
sia, as well as in Central America, the summer heats are as remarkable as the 
winter cold. The northern shore of Lake Huron has the mean summer heat of 
Bordeaux, in southern France, or 70° Fahrenheit, and Cumberland House, on the 
Saskatchewan, exceeds in this respect Brussels or Paris. It is remarked by 
Sir John Richardson, (and such also is the analogy of Russian Europe,) that 
the prairies south of 55° enjoy milder winters than the more eastern districts. 

I have no doubt that potatoes and the hardier garden vegetables, oats, rye, 
and barley, can be profitably cultivated as far north as 54° in the Saskatchewan 
district; that- wheat, and such fruits as yield cider, are safe as far as 52°; and 
that maize may be cultivated at least to latitude 50°; while the country between 
44° and 51° is as nearly as possible the counterpart of the temperate zone of 
European Russia. With the same system of eanalage and a reasonable degree 
of railroad connexion, our vast northern plain can sustain as dense, and, with 
our institutions and land tenures, a denser population than the heart- (if the 
Russian empire. 

Its capacity to support life is shown by tin; variety and abundance of wild 
animals. Many of these might be domesticated, and would constitute a great 
resource. Besides innumerable fur-bearing creatures, there are four different 
kinds of deer; the cariboo or reindeer ranges from 50 : to GO 3 ; the Rocky 
mountain goat, whose wool is highly prized in the manufacture of shawls, fre¬ 
quents the highlands from 40° to G0°: the bison swarms in the prairies west of 
longitude 105°, and south of latitude G0°: and the streams and lakes abound 
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in choice varieties of fish. No region of* the globe is more richly endowed with 
these allies and slaves of the human race. 

The rigorous winter climate is no obstacle to the future occupation of those 
northern plains. The corresponding district of‘ Russia, with the same climate, 
is, as already shown, the most populous and flourishing portion of the empire. 
There is much misapprehension on this subject. Mr. E. Mcrriam, a distin¬ 
guished meteorologist, states, in a review of the recent Arctic expeditions, that 
nature lias qualified man to breathe* an atmosphere 120° above zero, or 00° 
below it, a difference of ISO 0 , without injury to health; and the doctrine of 
physicians that great and sudden changes of temperature are injurious to health 
is disproved by recorded facts. 

With this general analysis, J proceed to more specific delineation, proceeding 
in the narrative of the general features of the country west from the British 
coast of Lake Superior. 

ITIXKRAKV OF SIII OKORUE SIMPSON. 


From the “Overland Journey Around the A\ r orId in !S41-’42, of Governor 
Simpson, who was for more than thirty years the executive of the Hudson Bay 
Company,” it is proposed to furnish an abstract of whatever seems pertinent to 
the present discussion, during his journey from Fort William, on the northwest 
shore of Luke Superior, to the summit of the Rocky mountains. These details 
have been gleaned from the pages of his published volume, and are arranged 
under dates as follows: 

May 29.—Ascended the Kamanistaquoia river through forests of elm, oak, 
pine, birch, &c., the stream studded by islands not less fertile and lovely than 
its banks, reminding the party of the rich and quiet scenery of England. Of 
flowers, the violet and rose, and of fruits, the currant, gooseberry, raspberry, 
cherry, and even the vine, are mentioned as abundant. Simpson anticipates that 
this “fair valley” will become the happy home of civilized men, and furnish a 
near and cheap supply of agricultural produce to the mines of the northern 
shore of Lake Superior. 

May 30.—Grossed the Hog Portage, about two miles in length, to the waters 
flowing westward into Rainy lake. The river from the summit is described as 
“a panorama of hill and dale, checkered with the various tints of the pine, the 
aspen, the ash, and the oak, while through the middle there meanders the silvery 
stream of the Kamanistaquoia.” 

May 31.—A succession of difficult portages. 

June 1.—Another vexatious day’s journey. 

June 2.—Arrived at Fort Francis, on llainy lake. Until reaching the lake 
former difficulties of navigation continued. The river which empties llainy lake 
into the Lake of the Woods is described as “decidedly the finest stream on the 
whole routes in moie than one respect. From Fort Francis downwards, a stretch 
of nearly a hundred miles, it is not interrupted by a single impediment; while 
yet the current is not strong enough materially to retard an ascending traveller. 
Nor are the banks,” he adds, “less favorable to agriculture than the waters 
themselves to navigation, resembling, in some measure, those of the Thames, 
near Richmond. From the very brink of the river there rises a gentle slope of 
green sward, crowned in many places with a plentiful growth of birch, poplar, 
beech, elm, and oak.” And in this connexion, also, the tourist indulges in a 
vision of “crowded steamboats and populous towns.” 

June 3.—Lake of the Woods was reached and nearly traversed. Its shores 
are represented as more rocky than those of Rainy lake, vet as very fertile, 
producing wild rice in abundance, and bringing maize to perfection. The lake 
is studded with wooded islands, which, on account of their exemption from 
natural frosts, are especially adapted to cultivation. 
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June 4-7.—After two and a halt* days' journey on the river Winnipeg, (which 
connects the lake ot‘ that name with the Lake of the Woods, and is described 
as a “magnificent stream/’ hut constantly broken into falls and rapids,) the 
pnvtv reached 1'ovt Alexander, and crossed to the month of lied river, thence 
ascending twenty-three miles to Fort Garry, in longitude 07°, and a littleheyoud 
latitude 50 3 , and situated at the forks of the lied and Assmihoin rivers. 

Here Governor Simpson remained during the month of June, lie confirms 
other accounts of the Selkirk settlement—that the soil is a black mould of great 
depth and fertility, sometimes producing forty returns of wheat, and never less 
than fifteen to twentv-fivc bushels an acre; that the wheat produced is plump 
and heavy; that there are also raised large quantities of other grains, besides 
beef, mutton, pork, cheese, and wool in abundance; that within the settlements 
cattle find food for themselves about seven months, hut during the remainder of 
the year they are maintained on the straw of the farms, and on hay cut on the 
boundless commons behind; that the, occasional inundations to which the allu¬ 
vial plain of the lied lliver is subject renew the fertility of the fields in an ex¬ 
traordinary degree; hut that these inundations and the intense cold winter (the 
thermometer for weeks together, at stum. 1 hour in the twenty-four, marking o0° 
below zero, and the mercury often freezing) are the material disadvantages of 
the country. 

Karly in July Governor Simpson resumed bis journey to the Pacific, taking 
a northwestwardly direction to .Edmonton House, near latitude 54°, and longi¬ 
tude 113°, four degrees of latitude north, and six degrees of longitude west of 
Fort Garry. Whatever notices of the intervening country may relate to its 
natural capacity for settlement will he abstracted under dates as nearly succes¬ 
sive as the narrative indicates. 

July o.—The scenery of the first day's journey is described as generally a 
dead level: “On the east, north, uud south, there was not a mound or a tree to 
vary tire vast expanse of green sward, while to the west were the gleaming 
hays of the Assiuiboin, separated from each other by wooded points of con¬ 
siderable depth." 

July 4.—Forded the Olmmpiguan. Country same, except that the path oc¬ 
casionally ran through a clump of trees. The beds of many shallow lakes were 
crossed, which contain water only during the spring, and bear luxuriant grass 
us high as a horseman's knees, while the surface of the hard ground was beau¬ 
tifully diversified with a variety of flowers, such as the rose, the hyacinth, and 
the tiger lily. The rankness of vegetation is likened to that in the torrid zone; 
but it was observed, during the afternoon ride, that the character of the country 
completely changed. The plain gave place to a rolling succession of sandy 
hills, generally covered with brush, but with spots which looked like artificial 
shrubberies. “ This ridge/' it it added, “ is evidently one of nature’s steps 
from a lower to a higher level, and may be traced from Turtle mountain, in the 
neighborhood of the international boundary, to the branch of Swan river, in 
latitude *52° 30', and even round to the Basqua Hill, on the waters of the lower 
Saskatchewan. It appears to have been in former days the shore of an inland 
sen, comprising, in one indistinguishable mass. Lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
"Wkmipegos, with many of their feeders. This view may, perhaps, derive con¬ 
firmation from the fact that the largest of the primeval sheet of waters, namely, 
Lake Winnipeg, still continues to retire from its western side, and to encroach 
on its eastern hank.” 

At their evening camp the travellers deemed themselves fortunate in the 
vicinity of a running stream, instead of being (loomed to swallow the seething 
dregs of half-dried lakes. 

July 5.—On resuming their journey the party passed among tolerably well- 
wooded hills, while on eithev side of them there lay a constant succession of 
small lakes, some of them salt, which abounded in wild fowl. In the neighbor- 
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hood of those ■waters the pasture was rich and luxuriant; and they traversed 
two fields (for so they are termed in the narrative) of the rose and the sweet' 
brier, while each loaded the air wirli its own peculiar perfume. The evening 
encampment was in the pretty valley of rlic Rapid river.” 

July 0,—Hitherto Governor Simpson had been travelling at the daily speed 
of horses, but his subsequent progress was retarded by that of loaded carts, 
which had preceded his own departure from Fort Garry. He mentions, during 
the day’s route, numerous small lakes, a large salt lake, and a shoal lake, lying 
in a hilly and well-wooded district. 

July 7.—Reached, after an hour’s ride over hilly and rugged ground, what is 
called George Sinclair’s encampment, on Bird-tail creek, a rapidly flowing 
trihutarv of the Assinihoin, and beyond this stream was an undulating prairie 
of vast extent, with the Assinihoin in the distance. On a neighboring height 
three hands of antelopes were seen—the first animals observed since leaving 
Red River settlement, although the prairies immediately before the party, the 
writer remarks, are well known as the home of many varieties of the deer. 

July S.—Reached Fort Ellice, (post of the Hudson Bay Company,) sending 
carts and baggage across the Assinihoin in a bateau belonging to the post, 
swimming the horses over, and the travellers making their own passage in the 
barge’s last, trip. Those facts indicate the Assinihoin to he a considerable 
stream, perhaps navigable by steamers quite near its western source. 

July b.—Passed through extensive prairies studded with clumps of trees. It 
is mentioned that, during the day, considerable inconvenience with regard to 
provisions was suffered from the heat of the weather. The afternoon’s march 
was through a swampy country beset with underwood, the rout constantly wind¬ 
ing, like a river, round the extremities of lakes and marshes. 

July 10.—Prairie harder and more open; vegetation withering from drought; 
antelopes bounding over the hillocks. A cold rain fell all the afternoon and 
night. The party “spent a miserable night under the pouring torrent, while 
wolves and foxes rendered the position more hideous by their howling.” 

July: 1L.—C>uirc a landmark of the journey was attained, the Butte nux 
Chiens, Dog Knoll, towering with a height of about four hundred feet over a 
boundless prairie as level and ns smooth as a pond. This vast plain, which the 
writer supposes to have once been the bed of a lake, with an islet in its centre, 
k eo\ ered with an alluvial soil of great fertility, is strewed with water-worn 
atones, and presents various aqueous deposits. On leaving, the dav’s route tra¬ 
versed about thirty-five miles of prairie among several Targe and beautiful lakes. 
At this time the ordinary rate of travelling was four or five miles an hour for 
ten, twelve, or fourteen hours a (lav. 

July 12.—Followed, for about twenty miles, the shores of Lac Sale, or Salt 
bake, having waters as briny as the Atlantic. A curious circumstance is noted 
in respect to these saline lakes, that they are often separated from fresh water 
only hv a narrow belt of land. 

July lb.—Matched till 10 o clock in a soaking rain. The weather improving 
in the afternoon, tin* route for a long distance was through “a picturesque eouu- 
ti\, closing the end of an extensive lake, whose gently sloping banks of «Teeu 
sward wore crowned with thick woods.” * 

July 14. Lmler this date an extract is appended: “In this part of tlie coun¬ 
try we saw many kinds of birds, geese, loons, pelicans, ducks, cranes, two kinds 
of snipe, hawks, owls, and gulls; hut they were all so rcmarkablv shv that we 
wen* constrained to admire them at a distance, in the afternoon we‘trnversod 
a beautiful country with lofty lulls and long valleys full of svlvan lakes, while 
the eight gieen of tin* surface, as far as the eve could reach, assumed a forei ,r n 
tn .W under an uninterrupted profusion of roses and blue-bells. On the summit 
of one of these hills we commanded one of the few extensive prospect- we had 
of late enjoyed, (due rang-, of heights rose behind another, each becoming 
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fainter as it receded from the eye, till the furthest, was blended, in almost undis- 
tinguishable confusion, with the clouds, while the softest vales spread a pano¬ 
rama of hanging copses and glittering lakes at our feet.” 

The travellers had now reached the Bow river, or the south branch of the 
Saskatchewan, “which,” says Simpson, “takes its rise in the Rocky mountains, 
near the international frontier, and is of considerable size, without any physical 
impediment of auy moment. * * * At the crossing place the Bow river is 

about- a third of a mile in width, with a strong current, and, some twenty miles 
below, falls into the main Saskatchewan, whence the united streams flow toward 
Lake Winnipeg, forming at their mouth the Grand Rapids of about three miles 
in length.” 

A smart ride of four or five hours from the Bow river, through a country very 
much resembling au English park, brought the party to Eort. Carleton, on the 
Saskatchewan; latitude 53°, longitude about 10S 3 . Governor Simpson speaks 
of large gardens and fields in the vicinity of the fort, producing an abundance 
of potatoes and other vegetables, hut adds that wheat is often destroyed by the 
frosts of autumn. 

“The Saskatchewan,” he remarks, “is here upward of a quarter of a mile 
wide, presenting, as its name implies, a swift current. It is navigable for boats 
from Rocky Mountain House, in longitude 11G 3 , to Lake Winnipeg, upwards of 
seven hundred miles in a direct line, but by the actual course of the stream 
nearly double that distance. Though above Edmonton the river is much 
obstructed by rapids, yet from that fort, to Lake Winnipeg it is descended, with¬ 
out a portage, alike by boats and canoes, while even on the upward voyage the 
only break in the navigation is the Grand Rapids, already mentioned.” 

The party remained several days at Fort Carleton. Frequent reference is 
made in the narrative to parties of Indians, the whole number in the Saskatche¬ 
wan district being estimated at 1(>,730, and also a party of emigrants from the 
Red River settlement to the Pacific. In the latter connexion occurs the follow¬ 
ing touching incident, itself a high tribute to the attractiveness of the unex¬ 
plored Saskatchewan: 

“Among the emigrants was one poor woman, upwards of seventy-five years of 
age, who was tottering after her son to his new home. This venerable wan¬ 
derer was a native of the Saskatchewan, of which, in fact, she bon.* the name; 
she had been absent from this the land of her birth for eighteen years, and, on 
catching the first glimpse of the river from the hill near Carleton, she hurst, 
under the influence of old recollections, into a violent flood of tears. While the 
party remained at the fort she scarcely ever left the hanks of the stream, appear¬ 
ing to regard it with as much veneration as the Hindoo regards the Ganges.” 

There remained a week’s journey to Edmonton, and among its incidents were 
the following: The route on the first day “lay over a hilly country so pictur¬ 
esque in its character that almost every commanding portion presents the ele¬ 
ments of an interesting panorama;” buffalo soon became very numerous, and, 
in addition, the party frequently met wolves, badgers, foxes, beavers, and ante¬ 
lopes; raspberric.su sort of cross bet ween, the cranberry and black currant, 
called the serviceherry, and the cyeborry, very nearly resembling the straw¬ 
berry in taste and appearance, were found in abundance. A sharp frost before 
sunrise, followed by a heavy dew, occurred on the 22(\ of July. Near Edmon¬ 
ton they crossed a vast plain, which was covered with a luxuriant crop of the 
vetch, or wild pea, almost as nutritious a food for cattle and horses as oats; 
while the vicinity of the fort is represented as rich in mineral productions, a 
seam of coal, ten feet deep, having been traced for a considerable distance along* 
both sides of* the river. 

We will not follow the governor of tin* Hudson Bay Company through the 
gorges of the Rocky mountains, or his subsequent adventures on the Pacific 
coast. 
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The area comprise*! within the river?: converging to Lake Winnipeg is esti¬ 
mated to contain 400,000 square miles. Familiar as the American public is with 
the progress of the Mississippi States, I am inclined to review the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg from the western stand-point of its capacity, to he divided and occu¬ 
pied as States or provinces, each having an average area of 50,000 square miles. 
Starting, therefore, from that point of the western boundary of Minnesota, which 
has become the head of steamboat navigation on the lied river, I proceed, in 
convenient subdivisions, to describe the vast district enclosed between latitudes 
49° and 55°, and extending from the shores of Lake "Winnipeg to the llocky 
mountains. 

THK AM Kill CAN VALLKY OF THE KKD KIVF.R. 

Of this district Lac Traverse in one direction, and Ottertail lake* in a line 
nearer north irom Saint Haul—either point not more than two hundred miles 
distant—may be regarded as its extreme southern limits; Pembina and the 
international frontier the northern, while the longitude of lied hike on the 
east, and of Minnewakan or Spirit lake on the west are convenient designations 
of the remaining boundaries. This area would extend from about latitude 40° 
to 49°, and from longitude 9o 3 .o0 to 99°. 

Captain Pope, in his exploration of 1849, remarks that for fifty miles in all 
directions around Ottertail lake is the garden of the northwest. The outlet of 
the lake, constituting the source of tin* lied iliver of the North, has been very 
favorably described by Dr. Owen, of tin? United States geological survey. It 
presents a succession of lakes ami rapids, while at other points rolling prairies 
extend from its hanks, crested with beautifully-dispersed groves of timber. It 
was in this section of Minnesota that tier magnesian limestone containing Silu¬ 
rian fossils, identical with those in the blutVs of the Mississippi below St. Paul, 
■was recognized by Dr. Owen ut .situ —showing that the primary formation which 
divides Minnesota from northeast to southwest is succeeded to the northwest by 
the ascending series of sedimentary rocks. 

There is ample testimony that westward from Ottertail lake for at least one 
hundred miles, and northward to Ileal lake, if not beyond, no more favorable 
distribution of beautiful prairies and forests can he* imagined. The lakes are 
numerous hut small, and almost invariably skirted with timber, the sugar maple 
largely preponderating. Seldom is the traveller out of sight of these* groves, 
while the soil is unsurpassed. 

Prom Dr. Owens’s Geological Report it appears that below the head of nav¬ 
igation the western hank of the lied river is a vast plain, but on the east, where 
the country is level, timber is more abundant on the river hanks; the soil is 
congenial to the ash, which attains a large size. Below the mouth of Red Lake 
river strong chalybeate springsooze from the clay banks; saline spring* are also 
found, and all accounts concur that hardly an acre but is eminently adapted to 
the cultivation of wheat. This great staple, with the aid of machinery, will 
liereaftes? be cultivated more advantageously over the northwestern areas of the 
continent than in the Mississippi basin. 

A&SIMJIOIA. 

This is the official designation of the district of British America occupied by 
the Selkirk settlements. It embraces the lower or northern section of the Red 
river and the productive valley of the Assiniboia. Herr? is a civilized and in¬ 
teresting community often thousand souls, with schools, churches, a magistracy, 
and a successful agriculture. 

A sketch of Selkirk settlement is postponed to a subsequent division of this 
report. 
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North of tlii! Roil River settlements is a region, almost a discovery of recent, 
explorers, which is even more attractive than the prairie district contiguous to 
the Red and Assiniboia rivers. Immediately 'vest of Lake AVinnipeg are 
Lakes Winnipogoos ami Manitoba, with an outlet flowing into Lake Winnipeg, 
in latitude 52 3 . Tributary to Lake Winnipegoos are the lied Deer and Swan 
rivers, which drain a country of rare beauty ami fertility. A traveller, writing 
to a Canadian newspaper, describes its general features as rich prairie's, inter¬ 
spersed with belts of heavy oak ami elm; while the itinerary of Sir George 
Simpson affords a most glowing picture of the sources of Swan river. Under 
date of July 14 he observes: “In tins part of the country we saw many sorts of 
birds, geese, loons, pelicans, ducks, cranes, two kinds of snqte, hawks, owls, anil 
gulls; hut they were all so remarkably shy thatwe were constrained to admire 
them from a distance. In the afternoon we traversed a beautiful country with 
lofty hills and long valleys full of sylvan lakes, while the bright green of the 
surface, as far as the eye could reach, assumed a foreign tinge, under an unin¬ 
terrupted prolusion of roses and blue-bells. On the. summit of one of these 
hills we commanded one of the few extensive prospects we had of late enjoyed. 
One range of heights rose behind another, each becoming fainter as it receded 
from the eye, till the furthest was blended in almost undistinguishablc confusion 
with the clouds, while the softest vales spread a panorama of hanging copses 
and glittering lakes at our feet.” 

As Cumberland House is situated north of the valley of Swan river, upon 
the Saskatchewan, its name has been chosen to designate the district between 
longitude 100° aud 105° and from latitude 52° to 55°. An equal area im¬ 
mediately south, and between the parallels of 40° ami 52°. is no loss attractive 
and fertile. 


There remains, from longitude 105 


8 A S K A T l' 11K \V A X. 

to lloLand from latitude 49 5 to 55°, the 


respective valleys of the North ami South Saskatchewan—ample in area and 
resources for four States of the extent of Ohio. I propose to consider the whole 
interval westward from the junction of the two rivers to the Rocky mountains 
without subdivision, as, indeed, it is presented by Colton's map of North 
America. 

The prairie districts adjacent to the South Saskatchewan are described by 
tlii! Canadian explorers as inferior to the rich alluvial plains of the Red anil 
Assiniboin rivers; bur Sir George Simpson’s sketches of his route from Fort 
Carletou to Fort Kdmontou are* suggestive of a superior agricultural region. 

An authority in regard to the move western! portions of the Saskatchewan is 
Father Du Smut, the devoted Jesuit, missionary to the Indians of Oregon, men¬ 
tioned by Governor Stevens, in a recent address before the New York Geo 
graphical Society, as “a man whose name is a tower of strength aud iaithC 
possessing high scientific attainments ami great practical knowledge of the 
country, llis “Oregon Missions” is a publication of much interest, consisting 
of letters to his superiors; and a portion of this volume narrates his explorations 
and adventures in the Saskatchewan valleys of the Rocky mountains. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1854, lie* left the source of the Columbia river in latitude OOL and 
crossed the Rocky mountains, descending their eastern slope in latitude *31“. 
He entered, on the l$th of September, ‘‘a rich valley, agreeably diversified with 
meadows, forests, and lakes, the latter abounding in salmon trout.” This "'as 
a mountain valley, however, and u was not till three days afterwards that he 
reached Row river, on the south of the Saskatchewan. Thence he continued 
northward, uoticiug sulphurous fountains and coal on the Red Deer, a branch 
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ot* the Bow river. Descending the valley of the Bed Deer, which is also 
described in very glowing terms, at length lie emerged upon what he describes 
as “ the vast plain—the ocean of prairies.’* 

On the evening of the same day the missionary reached and was hospitably 
received at the Ilocky Mountain House, latitude 53 d , and longitude 115°, and 
on the 31st October started for another journey on the plains; but after two 
weeks’ absence was compelled to seek refuge from the approach of winter (now 
the middle of November) at Edmonton House, on the tipper Saskatchewan. 
From this shelter he thus writes in general terms: 

“ The entire region in the vicinity of the eastern chain of the Rocky mount¬ 
ains, serving as their base for thirty or sixty miles, is extremely fertile, abound¬ 
ing in forests, plains, prairies, lakes, streams, and mineral springs. The rivers 
and streams are innumerable, and on every side offer situations favorable for the 
construction of mills. The northern and southern branches of the Saskatche¬ 
wan water the district 1 have; traversed for a distance of about three hundred 
miles. Forests of pine, cypress, thorn, poplar, and aspen trees, as well as 
others of different kinds, occupy a large portion of it, covering the declivities of 
the mountains and hanks of the rivers. 

“ These originally take their rise in the highest chains, whence they issue in 
every direction like so many veins. The beds and sides of these rivers are 
pebbly, and their course rapid, but as they recede from the mountains they 
widen, and the currents lose something of their impetuosity. Their waters arc 
usually very clear. The country would be capable of supporting a large popu¬ 
lation, and the soil is favorable for the production of barley, corn, potatoes, and 
beans, which grow here as well as in the more southern countries. 

“ Are those vast and innumerable fields of hay forever destined to be con¬ 
sumed by lire, or perish in the autumnal snows l llow long shall these superb 
forests he the haunts of wild beasts 1 And these inexhaustible quarries—these 
abundant, mines of coal, lead, sulphur, iron, copper, and saltpetre—can it he 
that they arc doomed to remain forever inactive ( Not so. The day will come 
when some laboring hand will give them value; a strong, active, and enter¬ 
prising people are destined to till this spacious void. The wild beasts will, ere 
long, give place to our domestic animals; flocks and herds will graze in the 
beautiful meadows that border the numberless mountains, hills, valleys, and 
plains of this extensive region.” 

Lite at Edmonton during the winter season is thus sketched: 

“ The number of servants, including children, is about eighty. Besides a 
large garden, a field of potatoes and wheat belonging To the establishment, the 
lakes, forests, and plains of the neighborhood furnish provisions in abundance. 
On my arrival at the fort the ice-house contained thirty thousand white fish, 
each weighing four pounds, and five; hundred buffaloes—tlie ordinary amount 
of the winter provisions. Such is the quantity of aquatic birds in the season, 
that sportsmen often send to tin: fort carts full of fowls. Eggs are picked up 
by thousands in the straw and weeds of the marshes. I visited Lake St. Anne, 
a missionary station fifty miles northwest from Edmonton. The surface of this 

V * 

region is flat for the most- part, undulating in some places, diversified with 
forests and meadows, and lakes teeming with fish. In Lake St. Anne alone* 
were caught, last autumn, more than seventy thousand white fish, the most 
delicious of the kind. They are taken with a line at every season of the year. 

“Notwithstanding the rigor and duration of the winter in this northern 
region, the earth, in general, appears fertile. Vegetation is so formed in the 
spring and summer that potatoes, wheat, and barley, together with other vege¬ 
tables of Canada, come to maturity.” 

On tlu* 12th of March Father De Smet started on his return trip, proceeding 
with sledges drawn by dogs over the snow to Fort Jasper, situated northwest 
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from Edmonton* on the Athabasca river* half a degree north of latitude 54°. 
Here occurred the following hunting adventure : 

“Provisions becoming scarce at the fort at the moment when we had with us 
a considerable number of Iroquois from the surrounding country, who wen. 4 
resolved to remain until my departure, in order to assist at the instructions, we 
should have found ourselves in an embarrassing situation had not Mr. Frazer 
come to our relief by proposing that we should leave the fort and accompany 
liimself aud family to the Lake of Islands, where we could subsist partly on 
fish. As the distance was not great, we accepted the invitation aud set out, to 
the number of fifty-four persons and twenty dogs; I count the latter because 
we were ns much obliged to provide for them as for ourselves. A little note of 
the game killed by our hunters, during the twenty-six days of our abode at this 
place, will afford you some interest; at least* it will make you acquainted with 
the animals of the country, and prove that the mountaineers of the Athabasca 
are blessed with good appetites. Animals killed : twelve moose doer, two rein¬ 
deer, thirty large mountain sheep, or big-horn, two porcupines, two hundred and 
ten hares, one beaver, ten muskrats, twenty-four bustards, one hundred and 
fifteen ducks, twenty-one. pheasants, out.* snipe, one eagle, one owl; add to this 
fmm thirty to fifty-live white fish and twenty Trout every day/’ 


ATHABASCA. 

The valleys of the Peace aud Athabasca rivers, eastward of the llocky mount¬ 
ains, from latitude share the Pacific climate in a remarkable degree. The 
Ilocky mountains are greatly reduced in breadth and mean clevurimi, and through 
the numerous passes between their lofty peaks the winds of the Pacific reach 
the district in question. Hence it is that riir Alexander McKenzie, under the 
date of May 10, mentions the exuberant verdure of the whole country—trees 
about tu blossom, and buffalo attended by their young. During the lute par¬ 
liamentary investigation similar statements were elicited. Dr. llichard King, 
who accompanied an expedition in search of Sir John lWs as surgeon and 
naturalist, was asked what portion of the country visited by him was valuable 
for the purpose of settlement. In reply, ho described, “ as a very fertile valley," 
a “square piece of country,” hounded on the south by Cumberland House, and 
by the Athabasca lake on the north, llis words are as follows; 

£i The sources of the Athabasca and the sources of the Saskatchewan include 
an enormous area of country. It is, in fact,' a vast piece of land surrounded by 
water. When 1 heard Dr. Livingstone's description of the country which he 
found in the interior of Africa, within the equator, it appeared to me to he pre¬ 
cisely the kind of country which I am now describing. * * * It is a rich 

soil, interspersed with well-wooded country, there being growth of every kind, 
and the whole vegetable kingdom alive.” 

When asked concerning mineral productions, his reply was : “ I do not know 
of any other mineral except limestone; limestone is apparent in all directions. 
* * The birch, the he.ecli, and the maple are in abundance, and there is 

every sort of fruit.” When questioned further as to the growth of trees, Dr. 
King replied by a comparison with “the magnificent trees around Kensington 
park, in London/ 1 lie described a farm near Cumberland House under very 
successful cultivation—-luxuriant wheat, potatoes, barley, and domestic animals. 

A suitable supplement to these statements is found in the impressive language 
of a writer in the Knickerbocker Magazine for October, lSdS : 

“Here is the great fact of the northwestern ureas of this continent. An area 
not inferior in size to the whole United States east ot* the Mississippi, which is 
perfectly adapted to the fullest occupation by cultivated nations, yet is almost 
wholly unoccupied, lies west of the 95>ih meridian, and above the -Bid parallel— 
that is, north of the latitude of Milwaukic and west of the longitude of lied 
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River, Fort Keaniev, and Corpus (Jliristi; or, to state the fact in another way, 
east of the Rocky mountains and west of the OSth meridian, and between the 
43d and (30th parallels, there is a productive, cultivable area of .000,000 square 
miles. West of the Rocky mountains, and between the same parallels, there 
is an area of 300,000 square miles. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the temperature of the Atlantic coast is 
carried straight across the continent to the Pacific. The isothermals deflect 
greatly to the north, and the temperatures of the northern Pacific are paralleled 
in the high temperatures in high latitudes of western and central Europe. The 
latitudes which enclose the plateaus of the Missouri and Saskatchewan in 
Europe enclose the rich central plains of the continent. The great grain-grow¬ 
ing districts of Russia lie between the 45th and GOth parallels; that is, north of 
the latitudes of St. Paul, Minnesota, or Eastport, Maine. Indeed, the tempera¬ 
ture in some instances is higher for the same latitudes here than in central 
Europe. The isothermal of 70° for the summer, which on our plateau ranges 
from along latitude 50° to 52°, in Europe skirts through Vienna and Odessa 
in about parallel 4G°. The isothermal of 55° for the year runs along the coast of 
British Columbia, and does not go far from New York, London, and Sebastopol. 
Furthermore, dry areas are not found above 47°, and there are no barren tracts 
of consequence north of the Bad Lands and the Coteau of the Missouri. The 
land grows grain finely, and is well wooded. All the grains of the temperate 
districts are here produced abundantly, and Indian corn may be grown as high 
as the Saskatchewan. 

** The buffalo winter as safely on the upper Athabasca as in the latitude of 
St. Paul, and the spring opens at nearly the same time along the immense line 
of plains from St. Paul to Mackenzie’s river. To these facts, for which there is 
the authority of Blodgett’s Treatise on the Climatology of the United States, 
may be added this, that to the region bordering the northern Pacific the finest 
maritime positions belong throughout its entire, extent, and no part of the west 
of Europe exceeds it in the advantages of equable climate, fertile soil, and com¬ 
mercial accessibility of coast. We have the same excellent authority for the 
statement that in every condition forming the basis of national wealth the con¬ 
tinental mass lying westward and northward from Lake Superior is far more 
valuable than the interior in lower latitudes, of which Salt Lake and upper New 
Mexico are the prominent known districts, In short, its commercial and indus¬ 
trial capacity is gigantic. Its occupation was coeval with the Spanish occupation 
of New Mexico and California. The Hudson Bay Company has preserved 
it an utter wilderness for many long years. The Frazer river discoveries and 
emigration are facts "which the company cannot crush. Itself must go to the 
wall, and the population of the grout northwestern area begins.” 

I add a briefer synopsis of the corresponding districts west of the Rocky 
mountains, mostly compiled from the results of the parliamentary inquiry into 
the affairs of the Hudson Bay Company . 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 

This island is fertile, well timbered, diversified by intersecting mountain 
ranges, and small prairies, with extensive coal fields, compared to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire coal, and fortunate in its harbors. Esquimaux harbor, on 
which Y ictoria is situated, is equal to San Francisco. The salmon and other 
fisheries are excellent, but this advantage is shared by every stream and inlet 
of the adjacent coast. As to the climate, the winter is stormy, with heavy 
rains in November and December; frosts occur in January, but seldom inter¬ 
rupt agriculture; vegetation starts in February, progressing rapidly in March, 
and fostered by alternate warm showers and sunshine in April and Mav, while 
intense heat and drought are often experienced during June, July, and August. 
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Tlvc island lias an area of' 10,300 square miles, or as large ns Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

FIIAZKR A.\I> THOMI’SOX RIVERS. 

Northward of Vancouver, the mountains trend so near the Pacific as to ob¬ 
struct intercourse with the interior, but “ inside,” to use tlus language of a wit¬ 
ness, “it is a tine open country.” This is the valley of Frazer river. As¬ 
cending this river, near Fort Langley, “a large tract of land” is represented ns 
“adapted to colonists;” while of Thompson river the same witness says that 
“ it is one. of the most- beautiful countries in the world; ” climate capable of pro¬ 
ducing all the crops of England, and much milder than Canada. The sources 
of Frazer river, in latitude fifty-five degrees, are separated from those of Peace 
river, which flows through the llocky mountains eastwardly into the Athabasca, 
by the distance of only 317 yards. 

SOURCES OF THE COULMHIA. 

I suppose that no portion of the continent is so little known, and still so at¬ 
tractive in all its natural features and resources, as the district which is watered 
by the Upper Columbia and its tributary, the McGillivray or Flatbow river. 
David Thompson, in 1S07, selected the source of the Columbia as a site of a 
trading post with Kootanais or Flatbow Indians. Since that date these Indians 
have made sensible pvogress to civilization under the influence of the Oregon 
missions, as also have other more southern tribes on the western slope of the. 
llocky mountains. Indeed, the relations of their missionary bishop, Father De 
Smot, constitute a most glowing sketch of the oval district between Flatbow 
river and the Upper Columbia, and which must have an extent of 30,000 square 
miles. 

I select some passages of description bv l)e Smet. after passing north of the 
boundary in latitude forty-nine degrees: 

“ Advancing towavd the territory of the Kootanais, we were enchanted with 
the beautiful and diversified scenery. * * * An extensive plain at tile base 

of the Portage mountain (probably near the western extremity of the Kootanais 
Pass) presents every advantage for the formation of a city. The mountains 
surrounding this agreeable site are majestic and picturesque. They forcibly 
recalled to my memory the Wnpaeho mountains that encompass the beautiful 
capital of Chili, (Santiago.) * * * The quarries and forests are inexhaust¬ 

ible, and, having remarked large pieces of coal along the river, I am convinced 
that this fossil could he abundantly procured. Great quantities of load arc 
found on the surface of the earth, and, from the appearance of its superior 
quality, we are led to believe that there may be some mixture of silver. * * * 

After a few days’ journey we arrived at the Prairie du Tabue, the usual abode 
of the Kootanais. Their camp is situated in an immense and delightful valley, 
hounded by two eminences, which, from their gentle and regular declivity, ap¬ 
pear to have originally bounded an extensive lake. * * * Thence I 

journeyed on towards the sources of the Columbia. The country we traversed 
was highly picturesque, and agreeably diversified by beautiful prairies, smiling 
valleys and lakes, surrounded by heavy and solemn pines, gracefully waving 
theiHIexible branches. We also crossed dark alpine forests, where the sound 
of the axe has never resounded. * * * On the 4th of September I found 

mvselfat the source of the Columbia. 

“ When emigration, accompanied by industry, the arts, and sciences, shall 
have penetrated the numberless valleys of the llocky mountains, the source of 
the Columbia will prove a very important point. The climate is delightful; 
the extremes of heat and cold are seldom known. The snow disappears as fast 
as it falls; the laborious hand that would till these valleys would be repaid a 
hundred-fold. Innumerable herds could graze throughout the year in these 
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meadows, where the sources and .streams nurture a perpetual freshness and 
abundance. TIie.se hillocks and declivities of the mountains are generally 
studded with inexhaustible forests, in which the birch tree, pine of different 
species, cedar and cypress abound. * * * The advantages nature seems 

to have bestowed on the source of the Columbia will render its geographical 
position very important at some future day. The magic hand of civilized man 
would transform it into a terrestrial paradise.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that De Sinet published in a St. Louis paper, 
in 1S5S, a similar description of fhis region, adding that it could be reached 
from Salt Lake City along the western base of the Rocky mountains with 
wagons, and that Brigham Young would lead a Mormon exodus to the vicinity 
of Portage .mountain. The fact that the Mormons had established a flourishing 
half-way post on the Salmon river, a branch of the Columbia, gave an aspect of 
probability to Be Smet’s prediction; but, so far, events have not developed 
such a movement bv the Mormon hierarchy. 


THE ARCTIC DISTRICTS. 

The district of British America west, of the lakes which, by soil and climate, 

v 

are* suitable for agricultural settlements, 1 estimate as follows: 

Sriuuro miles. 


Vancouver’s island. 10,200 

Frazer and Thompson rivers. 00,000 

Sources of Columbia. 20,000 

Athabasca district. 50,000 

Saskatchewan, Red River, Assiniboin, &e. 300,000 


500,200 


This area would constitute twelve States of the size of Ohio. 

All of British America, without tlie.se divisions, is surrendered to the sterility 
of an Arctic climate: buttle; absence of agriculture maybe compensate! by 
mineral resources. This will appear from a general survey of the geology and 
mineral features over the whole territory formerly occupied by the Hudson 
Bay Company.* 

GEOLOGY, MINERAL WEALTH, ETC. 

From the shore of Lake Superior to the eastern bank of Lake "Winnipeg, 
the geological formation is that of the crystalline rocks, a system which is not 
generally favorable to agriculture, although here and there many fertile 1 spots 
are to he found. This comparatively sterile region extends northward to the 
Arctic sea, Lake Athabasca, and Great Slave lake being situated on its most 
westerly limit. To tin; westward of these lakes and Lake Winnipeg, and be¬ 
tween them nearly to the Rocky mountains, the* whole territory is of the silurinn 
and devonian formations, both eminently favorable to agriculture*, the- former 
prevailing throughout the fertile peninsula of Upper Canada. At its base*, tin* 
Silurian deposits range a thousand miles from east to west, and extend about five 
hundred miles to the northward, where the devonian commences and continues 
to the Arctic sea. It is this part of the territory through which the Saskatch- 


° A geological map, with an accompanying memoir Ly Professor Isbistor, of L-ndon. a 
native of Red Liver .settlement, is the authority for the statements in regard to the geol¬ 
ogy and mineral wealth of Northwest British America 
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ewan and the Mackenzie rivers fio\\% which is so highly praised for the fertility 
of its prairie lands. About one hundred and titty miles east, of the Rocky 
mountains the great, coal bed commences, which gives our territory so great an 
advantage over that which lies to the south. So far as has yet been ascertained, 
it is over fifty miles in width and extends continuously over sixteen degrees 
of latitude, to the Arctic ocean. 

The difficulty of deciding upon the age of the beds through which the lower 
part of Mackenzie river Hows is increased by tin? occurrence among them of a 
lignite formation, covered in parts by deep beds of sand, capped by boulders 
and gravel. The soft friable shales forming the hank of the river near its ter¬ 
mination in the Arctic sea are also strongly impregnated with alum. These 
aluminous shales cover a large portion of the delta of Mackenzie river, are con¬ 
tinued along the hanks of Peel’s river to the foot of the? Rocky mountains, and 
have been traced for a considerable distance along the coast, and also along the 
shores of Great Hear lake. The aluminous slmle is constantly associated with 
the bituminous formation into which it often passes. 

The lignite formation is still more extensively developed; and as the occur¬ 
rence of coal in any form in these high latitudes is a question of much interest, 
I shall here state briefly the results of Sir John Richardson’s observations and 
inquiries on the subject, to which he. has given much attention. 

The Mackenzie traverses very obliquely the basin in which the lignite forma¬ 
tion is deposited, while Hear Lake river cuts it more directly across, and it is at 
the junction of these two streams that the formation is host exposed. It there 
consists of a series of beds, the thickest of which exceeds three yards, separated 
by layers of gravel and sand, alternating with a fine, grained friable sandstone 
and sometimes with thick beds of clay, the interposing layers luting often dark 
from the dissemination of bituminous matter. “ The coal when recently ex¬ 
tracted from the bed,” says Sir John Richardson, “ is massive, and most gene¬ 
rally shows the woody structure distinctly; the beds appearing to he composed 
of pretty large trunks of trees, lying horizontally and having their woody fibres 
and layers much twisted and contorted, similar to the white, spruce now growing 
in exposed situations in the same latitude. Specimens of this coal, examined by 
Mr. Howerbank. were pronounced by him to be decidedly of coniferous origin, 
and the structure of the wood to be more like that of Pinas than Araucaria ; 
but on this latter point he was not certain. It is probable that the examination 
of a greater variety of specimens would detect several kinds of wood in the 
coal, as a bed of fossil leaves, connected with the formation, reveals the existence 
at the time of various dicotyledonous trees, probably Averina and one of which 
appears to belong to the yew tribe.” # * * "Different beds, and even dif¬ 

ferent parts of the same bed, when traced to the distance of a few hundred 
yards, present examples of‘fibrous brown coal/ ‘earth coal/ ‘conchoidal brown 
coal/ and ‘trapezoidal brown coal/ Some beds have the external characters of 
a compact bitumen, but they generally exhibit on the cross fracture concentric 
layers, although from their jet-like composition the nature of the woody fibres 
cannot be detected by the microscope. 80111 c pieces have a strong resemblance 
to charcoal iu structure, colour, and lustre. Very frequently the coal may be 
named a ‘ bituminous slate/ of which it has many of the lithological characters, 
hut on examination with a lens it is seen to be composed of comminuted woody 
matter mixed with clay and small imbedded fragments resembling charred wood. 
From the readiness with which the coal takes tire spontaneously, the beds arc 
destroyed as they become exposed to the atmosphere, and the bank is constantly 
crumbling down, so that it is only when the debris have been washed away by 
the river that good sections are exposed/’ 

Formations similar to that found cm Mackenzie river extend southward along 
the eastern base of the Itocky mountains, as far as the Saskatchewan river. 


II. Ex. Doc. 110 
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‘Sir John Richardson gives a detailed account of the various localities between 
these two points in which beds of coal have been exposed, all pointing to the 
existence of a vast coal field, skirting the base of the Rocky mountains for a 
very great extent, and continued probably far into the Arctic sea, where, as is 
well known, lignite apparently of a similar character has recently been discovered 
by Captain McClure in the same general line with the localities above mentioned. 
In the coal of Jameson Land, lying in north latitude 71°, (on the east side of 
Greenland,) and in that of Melville island, in latitude 75° north. Professor 
Jameson found plants resembling those of the coal measures of Britain, and 
similar remains have been more recently discovered by Mr. Dana in the coal 
fields of Oregon mul Vancouver’s island. These faets arc sufficient of them¬ 
selves, as is remarked by Sir John Richardson, to raise a world of conjecture 
respecting the condition of the earth when these ancient fossils were living 
plants. Jf the great coal measures, containing similar vegetable forms, were 
deposited at the same epoch in distant localities, there must have existed when 
that deposition took place a similarity of condition of the North American con¬ 
tinent from latitude 75° down to 45°. 

The importance of this coal field in connexion with the construction and 
working of a Pacific railway can hardly he over-estimated. Beyond the Rocky 
mountains the geology of the territory is not so well known. There an? 
ranges of mountains, (Lauventian.) but they are interspersed with great valleys, 
very favorable for agriculture and heavily timbered. 

While the geologist has found in his researches many proofs of the wealth 
of the northwest territory, the mineralogist has not been"far behind him. Al¬ 
most from the lauding upon the shores of Hudson hay of the first fur traders, 
the country has been represented as rich in minerals. Shortly after the Hud¬ 
son Bay Company formed establishments there, two of their officers, Gar- 
ruthers and Norton, in a journey along the western shores of the hay, wore 
informed by the Indians that rich mines of copper existed in that direction; 
-and Dobbs, in his “ Account of the countries adjoining to Hudson bay,** 
published in London, in 1744, says that he learned from Mr. Frost, who had 
been stationed for a long period at several of the factories upon the Hudson 
bay, that “upon the east main,” (the eastern side of the hay,) “which had 
lately been discovered, there is an exceedingly rich lead mine, from which the 
natives brought very good ore.” Dobbs also speaks of the rich copper mines 
north of Churchill, situated upon the other side of the hay. By the evidence 
of Robert Griffin, a silversmith, for five years resident at Hudson hay, taken 
in 1749 before the committee of imjuiry of the House of Commons into the 
condition of the territory, alluded to hv Mr. Robson, it appears that the former 
tested the on; brought from the east main, which he declared to contain lead; 
that he remembered several quantit ies of this ore being brought thence, from 
one to fifteen pounds weight, and that he learned from the Indians that, it 
existed in abundance in the interior of the east main. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in the course of his journeys to the Arctic sea 
and the Pacific ocean, in 1789 and 1793, respectively, saw “beautiful pieces 
of variegated marble, found on the surface of the earth by the Chepcwyan In¬ 
dians, which is easily worked, bears a fine polish, hardens with time, and bears 
heat.” This marble lie saw in the country between the sixtieth and sixty-fifth 
parallels. “Among the stony flake-like slate,” on the banks of the Mackenzie, 
he discovered “ pieces of petroleum, which bears a resemblance to yellow wax,” 
and the Indians informed him that “rocks of a similar kind were scattered 


about the country at the hack of Slave lake, where the Chepewyans collect 
copper.” All the Indians whom he met had either copper or iron tops to their 
spears, and near the river of Bear lake he met with lump* of iron ore and 
springs of mineral water. Along the course of the Mackenzie, as far as 66° 
north latitude, and also in the Rocky mountains in 50° north latitude and 120° 
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west longitude ho discovered coal and bitumen, and on the Peace river, a south¬ 
western branch of the Mackenzie, he discovered several salt springs. 

During the first and second expedition which he commanded along the Arctic 
shores of the continent and among its islands, Parry found, at Melville island, 
flint, coal, ironstone, madrepore, and sand of a greenish color; at Southampton 
island, a quantity of magnetic ironstone; near Lyon inlet, epidote; at Red 
Point, lapis ollaris and a piece of asbestos; at Rendezvous island, rose quartz, 
ledum palustre, ironstone, and graphite; along most of the beaches, rocks abso¬ 
lutely studded with garnets of a clear and brilliant color; at "Winter island, 
several fine specimens of madrepore, some curious pieces of steatite, (soap¬ 
stone,) fine specimens of asbestos and oetynolite; on the mainland, opposite to 
Bouverie island, some verdigris substance among reddish sandstone, variegated 
with serpentine; and at Liddon island a species of ironstone*, which, from its 
weight, appeared to be a, rich ore, a good deal of asbestos, black slate, and in¬ 
dications of coal. 

During his second voyage for the discovery of the northwest, passage. Sir 
John Ross observed copper ore and agate at Agnew river, and gypsum, red 
marl, a rock studded with garnets, and white, pink, and yellow quartz, at Eliza¬ 
beth harbor. 

Franklin and Richardson, in their joint expeditions through the heart of the 
territory and along its Arctic shores, discovered, on the hanks of Hill river, 
beds of quartz rocks containing precious garnets, also mica slate; at Knee 
lake, primitive greenstone with disseminated iron pyrites; at Trout river, mag¬ 
netic iron on.* and well crystalizcd precious garnets; at Luke Winnipeg, a beau¬ 
tiful china-like chert, and “ arenaceous deposits and rocks having a close 
resemblance to those of Pigeon bay, of Lake Superior, where argentiferous 
veins occur;” at Cumberland House, on the Saskatchewan, salt and sulphur 
springs and coal; at Elk river, bitumen in such quantity as to flow in streams 
from fissures in the rock: upon the shores of Lake Athabasca, the finest 
plumbago and chlorite slate. 

In a letter addressed to Sir R. Murchison, Sir John Richardson says that 
“ towards the mouth of the Coppermine river there are* magnificent ranges of 
trap, with ores of lead and copper, ineluding much malachite.” He also states 
that a rolled piece of chromate of iron was picked up there, “ which is a mineral 
very valuable on account of the bcautual pigments which are manufactured 
from it.” From the Rocky mountains Sir John Richardson obtained a specimen 
of a pearl-grey semi-opal, resembling obsidian; also some plumbago and specular 
iron. Referring to the country about Slave river, he says : “ The great quan¬ 
tity of gypsum in immediate connexion with extremely copious and rich salt 
springs, and the great abundance of petroleum in tliis formation, together with 
the arenaceous, soft, marly, ami brecciatcd beds of dolomite, and, above all, the 
circumstance of the latter being by far the most common and extensive rock in 
the deposit led me to think that the limestone of the Elk and Slave rivers was 
equivalent to the sechstein of the continental geologists.” The salt springs, 
situated further to the south, from which large quantities of pure common salt 
are deposited, Sir John Richardson classes as belonging to the celebrated Onon- 
dago salt group of the New York llclderberg series. By Sir William Logan s 
report it appears that from the latter springs “no less than 3,134,317 bushels 
of salt were profitably manufactured in 1851.” From the many valuable salt 
springs which exist throughout the Hudson bay territory the finest salt could 
he obtained, which article* would of itself become a considerable source of wealth 
were the country occupied by settlers in any number, and were the valuable and 
varied fisheries of its coast and rivers prosecuted to any extent. 

The following are some of the specimens which were collected by Captain 
Back in his journey from Great Slave lake, down the Great Fish river, to the 
Arctic sea, in 1S34: Loose worn pebbles of blueish-gray chalcedony, brown 
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jasper, ami fragments of a conglomerate, consistin*r of portions of reddish jasper, 
flinty slate, and quartz of various lines of gray and brown, a variegated marl of 
a greenish-grav color. 

Of the mineral wealth of a large portion of the territory Sir John Richardson 
thus speaks in general terms, in a communication published in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society for 1S45: “The countries, by the expeditious of Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Back, are rich in minerals; inexhaustible coal fields 
skirt the Rocky mountains through twelve degrees of latitude; beds of coal 
crop out to the surface on various parts of the Arctic coast; veins of lead ore 
traverse the rocks of Coronation Gulf, and the Mackenzie river Hows through a 
well-wooded tract, skirted by metalliferous ranges of mountains, and offers no 
obstruction to steam navigation for upwards of twelve hundred miles.” 

The gold discoveries in the ranges of the Rocky mountains are so remarkable 
as to require a separate consideration at a later stage of this report. 

PARI' II. 

THE HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION OF THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

It has already been shown that the Hudson Bay Company no longer holds a 
license of exclusive trade with the Indians in Northwest British America. This 
expired in June, 1S59, and Sir E. B. Lvtton, then colonial secretary, interposed 
to prevent its renewal. Upon the Pacific coast and in the valley of the Mackenzie 
the company has no privileges over individuals, either in respect, to trade or 
territorial dominion. A proprietary right to the scattered trading posts, as in¬ 
closures of land, will doubtless he recognized as surveys are extended. 

Over the shores of the Hudson bay and the districts drained by all its tribu¬ 
taries the company claims exclusive proprietary right—to lie absolute lord of 
the soil. I annex an abstract of the royal charter, which is the foundation of 
this claim to the country, known as Rupert’s Land or Hudson Bay Territory. 

The company’s charter of incorporation is dated May 2, 1G70, in the 22d 
year of Xing Charles the Second. It is given at length in the Parliamentary 
paper No. 547, sess. 1S42. The preamble states that certain persons, seventeen 
in number, to wit, Prince Rupert, Christopher, (Duke of Albcrmarle,) 'William, 
(Karl of Craven,) Henry Lord Arlington, Antony Lord Ashley, Sir Joliu Rob¬ 
inson, Sir Robert Vyner, Sir Peter Colleton, Sir Edward Hungeiford, Sir Paul 
Kneelc, Sir Joint Griffith, Sir Philip Carteret, James Haves, John lvirke, 
Francis Millington, 'William Prettyman, and John Fenu, esquires, and John Port- 
man, citizen and goldsmith, “have, at their own costand charges, undertaken an 
expedition to Hudson bay, in the northwest part of America, for the discovery 
tf a new jntssage into the South ar<7, unci for the finding of some trade for 
furs, minerals, and other con'siderablc commodities; and bv such their under¬ 
taking have already made such discoveries as to encourage them to proceed 
further in pursuance of their said design, by means whereof there may probably 
arise a very great advantage to us and our kingdomand bad therefore peti¬ 
tioned for a charter of incorporation. On these considerations, his Majesty 
“ being desirous ” to promote all endeavors tending to “thk miue coor>,” pro¬ 
ceeds to incorporate the persons aforesaid under the title of “ The governor and 
company of adventurers of England trading into Hudson bay,” with “per¬ 
petual succession ” and all customary corporate privileges, appointing Prince 
Rupert the first governor thereof, and seven of the other petitioners the first 
committee.” 

The charter confers the “sole trade and commerce of all those seas, straits, 
bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, and sounds, in whatsoever latitude they shall be, 
that lie within the entrance of the straits commonly called Hudson’s straits, to¬ 
gether with all the lands and territories, coasts and coniines of the seas, bays, 
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lakes, rivers, creeks, and sounds aforesaid* that are not already actually pos¬ 
sessed by or granted to any of our subjects, or possessed by the subjects of any 
other Christian pi'ince or'Stote” 

In a subsequent part of the charter the grant is extended to “all havens, 
bays, creeks, rivers, lakes, and seas, into which they (the company) shall find 
entrance, or passage by tea ter or land , out of the territories* limits, or 2^ (,i ' es 
aforesaidf \x hich, taken literally, may mean not only the whole continent of 
America, hut the whole world, or at least such portions of both as were not 
“possessed by the subjects of any other Christian prince or state.” All the 
earth was elearlv accessible bv land or water from Hudson bav. Coupled 
with the grant there was the reservation that the territories should “ be from 
henceforth reckoned and reputed as one of our plantations or colonies in America, 
eallec Rupert’s Land,” but the governor and company for the time being, and 
in all time, were declared to he “true and absolute lords and proprietors of the 
same territory,” holding it as the “manor of East Greenwich,” and paying for 
it yearly “two elks and two black bracers, whensoever and as often as we, our 
heirs and successors, shall happen to enter” into the said countries, territories, 
and regions hereby granted. 

The authority of the company rests upon this charter, but in 1600 the com¬ 
pany sought for and obtained an act of Parliament to confirm it. In the body 
of this act the confirmation is “forever;” hut whilst the hill was passing through 
Parliament the Commons limited it to “ten years,” tin; Lords to “seven;” and 
the hill ultimately passed with the following rider: “ Provided al trays, That 
this act shall continue in force for the term of seven years, and from thence to 
the end of the next session of Parliament, and no longer.” 

At the end of the seven years the company introduced a new bill, but, appre¬ 
hending a defeat, withdrew it; and from that day to this it has relied solely for 
all its assumed territorial and trading rights over Rupert’s Land to its original 
charter. 

The claim of England to Hudson hay was founded upon a presumed dis¬ 
covery of Henry Hudson, who, in 1610, was the first navigator that sailed into 
the strait that leads into the hay. It does not appear thatdie sailed into the hay, 
for his crew, having mutinied, cast him adrift somewhere in the entrance of the 
strait, and he was never again heard of. The French, however, according to 
Charlevoix, vol. 1, page 476, had discovered Hudson hay at an earlier period, 
haying arrived at its shores through menus of the river flowing into James’s 
hay from the countries lying to the eastward and northward of Quebec. And 
the French had likewise penetrated, by means of the St. Lawrence and the 
great lakes, to those vast countries lying to the westward of Hudson hay, 
and even as far as the Pacific. At all events, the French, at a very early day, 
exercised a control and had acquired possession of the entire Winnipeg basin. 

In 1626 Louis XIII granted a charter to a company called the Company of 
New France, conferring upon them exclusive rights and privileges, and giving 
them an absolute control overall the country of New France, called Canada, 
(dite Canada,) and the boundaries decided in that act or charter are definite, 
certain, and explicit, and are almost precisely those by which the Hudson Bay 
Company describe what they call their territories in more recent times. In 
1670, forty-three years subsequent to the grant of the French monarch, ami 
whilst France continued in the possession of Hudson hay and all the country 
west of it, Charles the Second of England made* the great charter already 
mentioned. 

The geographical knowledge of Charles, though very limited and imperfect 
as regards those straits, was evidently not si> circumscribed hut that some idea 
existed that they might lead to the possession of some other power, for a pro¬ 
viso exists in the charter excluding from the operations of the grant “all lands, 
&c., possessed by the subjects of any other Christian prince or state.” The 
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company, however, acting under the charter. Built forts on the shores of Hud¬ 
son bay, in opposition to those erected by the French company, and the trade 
of the two was conducted amid a continual strife, and flourished until, by the 
treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, the English forts in Hudson bay were ceded to 
France. Bancroft, in his history of the United States, thus records the result 
of that treaty : 

“ In America, France retained all Hudson bay and all the places of which 
she M'as in possession at the beginning of the war; in other words, with the ex¬ 
ception of the eastern moiety of Newfoundland, France retained the whole 
coast and adjaceut islands from Maine to beyond Labrador and Hudson bay, 
besides Canada and the valley of the Mississippi.”—(Vol. 2, page 192.) 

As the treaty alluded to makes no allusion or reservation regarding the sup¬ 
posed rights of the Hudson Bay Company, it is urged by Canadians that the 
charter really had no existence* legally, ami was not recognized, or it was abro¬ 
gated by the treaty. France held Hudson hay until 1714, when, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, Hudson's straits and Hudson bay were made over to England, and 
that was the first, time that she acquired an undisputed right to that region of 
country, nearly half a century after the date of the charter by Charles II. 

It was, however, provided by the articles of this last mentioned treaty, “ That 
it shall be entirely free to the company of Quebec, and all the other subjects of 
the most Christian king, to go by land or by sea whithersoever they please out 
of the lands of the said hav, together with all their goods, merchandise, arms, 
and effects.” 

The French traders, after having left Hudson bay, confined themselves to 
that channel of trade which the great lakes opened out to them, and passing 
up through Lake Superior they spread themselves over the country westward, 
by establishing posts at Rainy lake, the upper Mississippi, the Red river, and on 
the Asshmiboin and Saskatchewan rivers. The Hudson Bay Company then 
occupied the few torts along tin.* shores of Hudson bay, and for the succeeding 
one hundred vears contented themselves with trading around Hudson buv, and 
claiming no greater territory than those shores afforded them. In 170:i Canada 
was ceded to England. 

About three years subsequent to the conquest, namely, in 1766, many British 
subjects, mostly of Scotch origin, engaged in the fur trade, and following the 
route pursued by the French traders carried their enterprises as far westward as 
the French had penetrated, and occupied many of the posts of these their prede¬ 
cessors in the valley of the Saskatchewan. And they even stretched away 
northward, and single-handed entered into direct competition with the Hudson 
Bay Company, which at that period confined their traffic to the coasts of Hud¬ 
son bay only. 

These circumstances were instrumental in originating a powerful organization 
in Montreal, under the style of the Northwest Company, in the winter of 1783, 
and from that date down to 1821 that company successfully competed against 
the Hudson Bay Company, treating the charter of Charles the Second as a 
nullity, in accordance with the written legal opinions of the then leading law¬ 
yers of England, Brougham, Gibbs, £>pankie, Piggot, &c., &c. 

The Northwest Company was not a chartered one, hut as the successors to 
the old French traders they pursued a very lucrative trade throughout, the whole 
western country, n'a the lakes, trading to the shores of the Pacific, and pene¬ 
trating to regions which tin; French had not reached. Their fleets of canoes, 
laden with goods for the Indians, or furs for Montreal, traversed the continent 
in every direction through the connected chain of rivers and lakes from Mon¬ 
treal to Puget’s sound. A perusal of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s voyages will 
afford some idea of the scale upon which the commercial enterprises of the Can¬ 
adian company were carried on over the western part of the continent for nearly 
half a century, before the Hudson Bay Company entered there. This latter 
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company, up to 1$11, had confined their claim to tin* shores of the Hudson 
hay, ami then, as now, they received nil their supplies from England, rt'a Hud¬ 
son hay, whilst the Northwest Company took theirs from Montreal. 

In 1$'2I the. Northwest Company united with tin* Hudson Bay Company, 
anil under this latter name, became the assertors of claims which, duriug the 
period of half a century, they had always denounced and successfully defied. 

The people of Minnesota, while shaving fully the Canadian opinion that the 
charter of the Hudson Bay Company presents no valid obstacle to the as¬ 
sumption hv parliament to territorial dominion in the valleys of tlu* Red River 
and Saskatchewan—vesting it in a provincial government—hy no means assent 
to the denunciations of that remarkable organization. Its numerous posts ex¬ 
orcise a wholesome police over the Indian tribes; under the protection of its 
officers scientific, investigation has been prosecuted in all directions; travellers 
arc always assured of humane and hospitable treatment ; and missionary enter¬ 
prises receive efficient encouragement. There is reason to believe that the 
leading men of the company, both in England and northwest America, only 
need to be satisfied that an energetic colonization will succeed their present- oc¬ 
cupation, when they will cheerfully accept a parliamentary adjustment of their 
possessory rights, and co-operate in the establishment of representative institu¬ 
tions and in whatever measures will contribute to the material development of 
agricultural and mineral resources. The members of the company who reside 
in America can readilv perceive how thev mav receive an hundred fold more 
advantage as proprietors of future cities and towns than as incorporated fur- 
traders. Fort William on Thunder hay. Lake* Superior, north shore; Fort 
Francis on Rainy river; Fort Garry on Bed River; Carlton,Pitt, and Edmonton 
on the north Saskatchewan; Chesterfield on its south branch; and other points 
on the Pacific slope will he the scenes of operations far more remunerative ami 
exciting than these trading posts have ever before witnessed. 

Many particulars of the policy of the Hudson Bay Company can he more 
properly presented in connexion with the narrative of the Selkirk settlement. 


PART III. 


SELKIRK SET1 l.KMKST—ITS 


RiCNDATION, INSTITUTIONS. AND AURICL'LTUKK. 


This interesting community, which for nearly half a century lias occupied 
the interior of British 'America, isolated until lately from all the activities and 
excitements of the world, is so closely related in its early annals to the French 
and English colonization of the continent, and the struggles foi the fur trade of 
the north, that some repetition of historical statements already made will he 
unavoidable in the present connexion.* 


ivviu.Y strrn. k.ukxt ok sei.kikk. 

Over one hundred years ago French adventurers, eager to extend the area of 
their fur trade and the limits of the 1*'reach dominions, pushed their explorations 
through the rivers winch debouclie on the northern shore of Lake Superior be¬ 
yond Winnipeg. In an old map reproduced in Mr, Neill's history of Minnesota, 
and dated as early as 1702,- Fort La Reiue is designated at the continence of 
the Assinniboin and lied rivers, when* the <*wm*«rs dcs hois from the French 
establishment at "Mackinac used to trade with the (.huuhas ami Assinuiboins. A 


I am greatty indebted to tier succesMVo publications of lion. I. A. it heelork, commis¬ 
sioner of statistics of the State of Minnesota, for liic materials of tins eh voter. Mr. U hec- 
Jock’s minimi publications for lSf»a-Y>i exhibit an intelligent appreciation of the new epoch 
of development which lias become imminent in northwest British Amevlea. and the magni¬ 
tude of commercial and social results to the adjacent American States. 
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.similar trading station at the same period existed on the east side ot Lake \V in- 
nipcg, and another on the Lake ot' the "Woods. 

Thomas Onrry, a Canadian tradin', who aseended the Saskatchewan in 177G. 
was the first who advanced beyond Lake "Winnipeg; with a view to tratiic. The 
profits of his voyage encouraged others to follow his example. Their sneeess 
aroused the jealousy of their English competitors, who had established a traffic 
on the shores of jfudsou bay, and gave rise to a long series of disorders and 
excesses. Joseph Frobisher and his brother, who went beyond the fifty-ninth 
degree of latitude to Churchill and V lit: la Crox.it:, and Peter I’ond. who in 
1778 entered English river and the river L'Orignal, where he passed the winter, 
are the principal names associated with the earlier explorations of this country. 
In 1781 four canoes filled with traders ascended the Saskatchewan to the high¬ 
lands which divide its sources from the valley of the Mackenzie. In 178.\> the 
Northwest Company, principally composed of the persons already mentioned, 
was organized, and waged a bitter competition with numerous rivals. In 17S7 
the several far companies, who had been contending for the exclusive trade of 
the Indians of the northwest, consolidated under the name of the Northwest 
Company, which then had only one remaining rival in the Hudson Hay Company. 

The latter corporation, whose charter dated back to the reign of Charles II, 
in 1()70, had not yet extended their establishments into this region, and the 
Northwest Company enjoyed an undisturbed monopoly of the lucrative trade 
which the French had resigned into their hands. Their dream of exclusive 
dominion was, however, soon ended. 

In 1805 Lord Selkirk, a benevolent but impracticable Scotchman, and a 
member of the Hudson Hay Company, who had penetrated into this region, 
was so struck with its beauty and fertility and the mildness of its climate, that 
he conceived the project of planting colonies here whose growth should com¬ 
pensate the Uritish crown for the recent, loss of the united colonies, and he wrote 
several tracts urging the superiority of this region for the British emigrant over 
any portion of the United Stares. In 1811 lie succeeded in obtaining for colo¬ 
nization a grant of land on the Bed Bivrr from the Hudson Bay Company, 
which was at the same time aroused by his representations to the necessity of 
extending their jurisdiction over a country so rich in furs and of securing its 
trade to themselves. 

In the autumn of the following year a small detachment of emigrants, whom 
Lord Selkirk had collected from the highlands of Scotland, after a long and 
toilsome journey, which must have been terrible in the vast solitudes through 
which it led them and to which it led, arrived on the bunks of the Bed Biver, 
near its confluence with the Assinnihoin. There they commenced building 
houses, when their work was stopped by a party of men in the service of the 
Northwest Company, who, disguised in Indian costume, ordered them to desist. 
Frightened by their menaces, they were induced to take refuge at 1’emhina. 
Their guides, as savage in disposition as in their assumed dress, tyrannized 
without mercy over the affrighted colonists, robbing them of whatever they most 
prized, and found a cruel sport in the alarm they caused the mothers by pretend¬ 
ing to run off with their children. .Several of the more delicate died under the 
shock of this inhuman treatment. The winter having been passed in tents at 
Pembina', they were permitted to return to their settlements in the spring. Their 
labors were about to be rewarded with an abundant harvest, when it. was de¬ 
stroyed by birds. The next winter was again passed at. Pembina, and when they 
returned to their settlements in the spring they were in a condition of abject 
poverty. 

“By the month of ,September, 18J-')." says the Boverend E. I). Neill, the 
historian of Minnesota, “the number of settlers was about two hundred, and the 
colony was called Kildonan. after the old parish in Scotland in which many 
were born. "With increased numbers all seemed auspicious. Houses were built, 
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a mill erected, anil imported cattle and sheep began to graze on the undulating 
plains.” 

But avarice and jealousy followed them even to those solitudes. The North¬ 
west Company never looked with favor on the growth of the settlement, which 
was regarded as a scheme of their rivals of the Hudson Bay Company to dis¬ 
possess them of the lucrative posts which they occupied in the neighborhood; 
and in the summer of 1S14 Duncan Cameron and Alexander McDonnel were 
appointed at a meeting of the partners of the company to concert measures to 
stop the progress of the colony. In pursuance of this design, Cameron, who 
spoke the Gaelic with fluency, artfully insinuated himself into the confidence of 
the Highlanders, and without evincing direct hostility to the plans of Selkirk, 
gradually sowed the seeds of disaffection in the settlement, which, in the spring 
of IS15, culminated in the desertion of a number of the colonists to the quarters 
of the Northwestern Company, whose employes in the meanwhile had broken 
open the storehouse of the colony and carried away their held pieces. Endeavors 
were also made, with partial success, to excite the minds of the Indians against 
the settlers. 

A murderous attack was made by the Northwest party on t lie governor's house, 
who was seized and carried off to Montreal by Cameron. McDonuel followed 
up this outrage with a series of aggressions on the settlers. Persecuted to ex¬ 
tremity, they were again forced to abandon their homes. About this time, says 
Mr. Neill, toward the latter part of the pleasant month of dune, two Ojibwa 
chiefs arrived with forty braves and offered to escort the persecuted settlers, with 
their property, to Lake "Winnipeg. 

Guarded by the grim children of the forest from the assaults of their foes, 
they, like the Acadian peasants in “Evangeline,” were “friendless, homeless, 
hopeless.” The mournful picture of the Acadian expatriation was mourn¬ 
fully fulfilled, even in the sad sight of their dwellings wrapped in the flames 
which the incendiary’s torch had lighted. 

In the following spring the fugitives returned to their colony under the pro¬ 
tection of an officer of the Hudson Bay Company, who arrested Cameron and 
sent him to England for trial. 

In the meantime the Earl of Selkirk, learning of the distresses of the colonists, 
sailed for America. He arrived at New York in the fall of 1S15, where rumors 
of their defection reached him, and in the following spring he set out tor the 
colony with a military escort, which he had organized from some disbanded 
military companies. At Sanlt St. Marie tidings of new disasters reached him. 
Semple, the governor of the territory of the Hudson Bay Company, who had 
but just taken possession of his new quarters on Bed River, was attacked by a 
party of the employes of the Northwestern Company and killed, with a number 
of his men, in the affray. 

The settlers were again expelled from their homes by the victorious ma¬ 
rauders, and were already on their way to the sea-eoasr, when they were re¬ 
called by the welcome news of Selkirk’s approach. A reinforcement of emi¬ 
grants, sent to the colony under his direction, had preceded him. Incensed at 
the atrocities which had been perpetrated by the agents of the Northwestern 
Company, he had proceeded with his force to the headquarters of that company, 
at Fort William, on Lake Superior, and, having apprehended the principal 
parties, sent them to Montreal for trial. 

His arrival at Ited River soon retrieved the affairs of the colony, and he left it. 
the following year in a flourishing condition. 

Owing, however, to the scarcity of seed, which was the natural consequence 
of the difficulties already stated, the harvest of 1817, though the yield was 
prolific, was insufficient to supply the wants of the increasing population, and 
hunting was again resorted to for subsistence. They set out in December across 
the plains to join a distant camp of Pembina half-breed hunters and Indians. 
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They readied it, after a journey of terrible suffering, to find the Buffalo scarce, 
and the camp subsisting ujion scanty fare. Spring renewed their hopes. The 
summer was propitious. The harvest was already ripe for the sickle, when a 
new and terrible, calamity befcl them. 

It was at this epoch, in the summer of ISIS, that the grasshoppers, which, 
for the past and present years, have again devastated those settlements, and 
extended their depredations over a considerable part of Minnesota, made their 
first recorded appearance in that region. The vast armies of these insects dark¬ 
ened the air, and passed over the land like a consuming tire, licking up every 
green thing. The next year (1SJ9) the havoc was even worse. “They were 
produced,” says Boss, “ in masses two, three, or four indies in depth. The 
water was infected with them. Along the river they were to be found in heaps 
like sea-weed, and might he shovelled with a spade. Every vegetable substance 
was either eaten up or stripped to the bare stalk. The bark of trees shared the 
same fate. Even fires, it* kindled out of doors, were immediately extinguished 
by Them.” 

The hunter’s life alone seemed left to the despairing colonists, hut one more 
effort was made to retrieve their condition. During the winter of lSlO-^O a 
deputation of settlers travelled a thousand miles on snow shoes across Minnesota 
to Prairie du Chien for seed. The details of the return trip in the spring of 
1820 are highly interesting. Three Mackinac boats laden with wheat, oats, 
and peas started, on the 15th of April, from Prairie du Chien for the Selkirk 
settlements on Bed Bivcr. “ On the third day of May the boats passed through 
Lake Pepin; the voyage was continued on Minnesota• river to Big Stone 
lake, from which a portage was made into Lac Traverse, a mile and a half 
distant, the boats being moved across on rollers.” On the third day of June 
the party arrived at Pembina, where, on opposite sides of the stream of that 
name, the Hudson Bay and Northwest- Companies had rival trading posts. 
This eventful voyage is one of the most striking incidents in the chronicles of 
tlie settlement, and, as remarked by Governor Sibley in an address delivered 
by him, “ is worthy of note, as it is the only instance of heavy articles being 
transported the entire distance from Prairie du Chien to the Bed Bivcr by water, 
with the exception of tin* narrow portage between Big Stone lake and Lake 
Traverse.” 

The next two years of continued prosperity repaired the disasters which had 
heretofore assailed the colony. In 1821 the two great rival trading companies, 
tired of useless bloodshed and expensive strife, consolidated, under the name 
of the Hudson Bay Company, and their union seemed to secure the future peace 
aiul safety of the settlement. 

In the same year a number of Swiss arrived in the colony. Clockmakers in 
profession, the new pursuits to which they were called were not congenial to 
them. Like the Swiss soldiers of Napoleon, they grew homesick, and pined 
for their native mountain homes. 


The settlement was not done with calamity. Misfortune, which had pursued 
it in every form, in each successive visit took shapes more appalling than the 
last. The winter and spring of 1S25-*2G brought a fresh train of disasters. In 
the month of December a furious storm overtook a large party of buffalo hunters 
in the northern plains of Minnesota, and drove the buflalo out of their reach. 


Belying solely on the flesh of this animal for subsistence, cut. off hv the wide 
waste of deep snows from the nearest settlement at Pembina, nearly 200 miles 
distant, they had no resource in this emergency. Starvation stared them in 


the face. Fuel was as inaccessible as food. Imprisoned in the deep snows, 
overwhelmed with cold and hunger, numbers perished in the camp, or in a vain 
attempt to reach Pembina, before rumors of their situation readied the colonv. 


Tin; calamities of the settlers reached their climax in the ensuing spring, when 
the molting snows poured their torrents into the streams. The year 1S20 is 
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memorable in' tlieir calendar as the year of the flood. On the 2d of May the 
lied River rose nine feet in twenty-four hours, and by the 5tli the level plains 
were submerged. The waters continued to rise till the 21st, when houses and 
barns were swt pt oft* in the deluge. The settlers fled to the distant hills, 
whence the waters swept over the wide plains as far as the eye could see. The 
flood abated in June, “ and such," says Mr. Neill, “ is the surprising quickness' 
with which vegetation matures live* degrees of latitude north of St. Raul, that 
wheat planted on the 22d of June came to maturity." 

The discontented Swiss, driven from their homes hy the Hood, did not return 
to the settlement, but departed for the United States and settled at different 
points on the hanks of the Mississippi. It is a curious historical fact, that the 
first emigrants to Minnesota were the Swiss refugees from Red River, in 1S2G, 
who opened farms on the present site of St. Paul and near Fort Snclling; and 
according to our historian, should be recognized as the first actual settlors of 
the State*. 

Since this destructive inundation no event has occurred in the history of the 
settlement to interrupt the ealui course of its prosperity, until the year 1852 
brought another recurrence of the deluge which had swept over the plains 
twenty-six years before. The waters in that year rose a foot higher than in 
182G. In consequence of the exposure of the settlement at Pembina to these 
ruinous casualties, a new sin* was selected for the Catholic missions at that 
place, near Mount Pembina, forty miles distant, at a place called St. Joseph. 

A visit of Colonel Sumner, of the United States army, to Pembina, in 1S4-I, 
to stop the encroachments of the British half-breeds on tlic buffalo ranges of 
Minnesota, mul Governor Ramsey, in 1851, to make a treaty with the Upper 
Chippewas; an occasional battle with the Yaucton Sioux; the arrival of a new 
missionary, or the visit of an explorer; the success or failure of a season’s hunt, 
and the yearly expeditions from the settlement to the new cities which have 
arisen during the last ten years on the headwaters of the Mississippi; the 
excitement of their return, freighted with curious wares to gratify the fancy of 
the delighted women and children, are all the incidents of their lives, until the 
prospect of emancipation from the control of the Hudson Ray Company gave 
a new impetus and an intelligent direction to the discontents which have been 
long brewing in the colony. 

In 1S50 the introduction of steamboat navigation added to the prevalent ex¬ 
pectation and excitement, while, in 1802, the discovery of gold on the sources 
of the Saskatchewan is a further signal of a new epoch in the history of the 
community. 

institutions of ski.kirk sktti.kmknt. 


Government .—The settlements upon the Red River of the North, from the 
international boundary at Pembina to the mouth of the river in Lake Winnipeg, 
and upon the Assimiihoin river, for a distance of sixty miles west (ft* its junc¬ 
tion with the Red River at Fort Garry, have acquired a civil organization, under 
appointments of the Hudson Bay Company, which is officially designated as the 
“Colony of Assinnihoia." Legislative and judicial authority is vested in a 
council representing the clergy and leading citizens. The officer in charge at 
Fort Garry presides in council and over the courts, and acts as governor of the 
colony. Imports of goods, whether brought, from Kuropo or the United States, 
are charged with a duty of tour per centum, constituting a revenue for the 
support of government. Land can he purchased at seven shillings sterling per 
acre, with liberal credits and low interest—the Hudson May Company holding 
the relation of grantor. 

Religion .—Of the population of 10,000 souls, fully ono-half are under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of tin; Catholic bishop of Saint Boniface; the remainder, 
except about one thousand Presbyterians, attend upon the services ot the church 
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of England. The dioeo.se of Rupert's Land is only bounded on the west 
]>y the Rocky mountains, on the north by the Arctic ocean, and on the east by 
the limits of Canada; its bishop is Right Reverend David Anderson, D.D. 
Between the Catholic and Protestant missions, which reach the most remote dis¬ 
tricts, and exert a salutary influence upon the native population, there are estab¬ 
lished the most fraternal relations. 

At Red River, almost within sight of each other, are numerous parish churches 
and schools, to whose influence a remarkable degree of intelligence and morality 
may be attributed. 

Education .—A newspaper, a public library, numerous and well-conducted 
schools, and the influence of cultivated and even scientific men, who are often 
found in this company's service, and who usually retire at the age of fifty years 
with liberal incomes, founding families at Selkirk, concur with the ecclesiastical 
organization to produce a favorable condition of society. 

The general appearance of the farms and tenements of the people is identical 
with the settlements of the Lower St. Lawrence river. 

CLIMATIC ADAPTATION TO AOHICCI/miK. 

'Pin; climate of the Red Riven* valley is characterized by extremes of tempera¬ 
ture probably greater than any other part of the continent; while the annual 
mean is higher than that of the same parallels of western Europe, including 
some of the best agricultural regions of that continent. The difference between 
its hottest and coldest months, as compared with other climates of great annual 
range, will he shown in the following table, as also the difference between the 
mean winter and summer temperatures : 


Place. 


Red Rivet settlement.._. 

Fort Snelling, Minnesota.. 

Green Day, Wisconsin. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Montreal, Canada._..... 

Orenburg, Russia.. 



o 


0 1 

o 


34. 

38 j 

82. 15 

74. 

G1 

44. 

t; i 

59.7 ! 

54. 

5 

44. 

8 

52. G | 

48. 

1 

47. 

2 

42. 8 

40. 

8 

42. 

3 

55.7 j 

51. 

0 

35. 

(J ; 

GG.38 ! 

59. 

GG 


Z> 


e* 


O * 

f»0 15 

44 53 

43 :n 

42 20 

45 31 
50 40 


tfj 

c 

u 


c * 


03 10 
S9 28 
82 58 
73 34 
55 6 E. 


It is the excessive cold of the long winter season, embracing five months of 
the year in this latitude, which reduces the annual menu. 

The mean for the three winter months of December, January, and February, 
at the Red River settlement, is G° So 7 . At Fort Snolling it is 10°; at Green 
Bay, 19° 9 7 ; at Detroit, :2G° S 7 ; at Montreal, 1G° 3 7 . 

But it must he remembered that the Red River settlement lies upon the very 
edge of this climatic holt, in close proximity to the arctic declivity of Hudson 
Bay, and is by far the coldest part of the whole basin of the Winnipeg. Tin; 
climate grows rapidly warmer on the same parallels westward, even when there 
is an increase of elevation. 

It is wanner at Fort Benton, on the Missouri, than at Saint Raul, Fort Ben¬ 
ton being 7£ degrees of longitude west of Saint Raul, while it is degrees of 
latitude further north, and 1,S43 feet higher in relative elevation. 
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“The menu winter temperature at Fort Rentou,” says Blodgett, **is twenty- 
live. degrees, the same us that of Chicago, Toronto, Albany, ami Portland, 
Maine. At Saint Paul it is but iifteen degrees, being ten degrees less. It is not 
so cold as tins on the south branch of the Saskatchewan.” 

The lltul Hirer wintry. —Mr. Blodgett claims that the whole Saskatchewan 
valley has a climate very nearly as mild in its annual average as that of Saint 
Paul, which would give it a winter mean of fifteen degrees, and an annual mean 
of fortv-frmr degrees, which represents the climate of Wisconsin, Northern Iowa, 
Michigan, Western Canada, Northern New York, and Southern New Knglmul. 

But, though the winter of this region is a period of intense cold, during which 
the mercury often remains frozen for days together, its effect upon the physical 
comfort, is mitigated by a clear, dry atmosphere, such as makes the winters of 
Minnesota the season of animal ami social enjoyment. The buffalo winter in 
myriads tin the nutritious grasses of its prairies up to as high a latitude as Lake 
Athabasca. The half-breeds and Indians camp out in the open plain during 
the whole winter with no shelter but a buffalo skin tent and abundance of buf¬ 
falo robes, and the horses of the settlers run at large all winter and grow fat on 
the- grasses which they pick up in the woods ami bottoms. As compared with 
Fort Snelling, the winter of the Red River settlement will he shown as follows, 
including the months of November and March in the natural winter group: 


1 

Localities. | 

___ j 

November. 

i 

December, i 

.liimiurv. ! 

i 

February. : 

March. 

j 

Rod River__-_j 

Port Snelling__1 

i c 

( 21. R> 

;a.7 

u:.i» 

o l 

in. 55 i 
i:,\ 7 i 

1 ^ \ 

1. 71 : 
17. f» : 

0 

!>.!> 

31.4 


llctf Hirer springs .—Spring opens at nearly the same time from Saint Paul to 
Lake Athabasca; April and May are the natural spring months of this whole 
climatic belt. The abruptness of the transition from winter to spring in these 
northern latitudes is a wonderful feature of the climate. In the Red River set¬ 
tlement the mean of March is IF. lu April it rises to S3*, and in May 
to f»S° -lb'. Compare this with tin,* springs of Minnesota and Western Canada: 


Localities. 

i March. 

! 

April. 

May. 


• o 

C 

c 


' n.u 

31>. S3 ; 

5S. 4G 

Fort Snellitig.. 


4<». 3 , 

:»y 

Toronto------ 

.23 

.,,-.•>7 

.0(1. 52 


Aifruu/Unrat rojtaeift/ of the Kit mow r month *.—Tins rich upward swell of the 
spring temperature is prolonged through the summer mouths of .rum*, duly, 
and August, to include the amplest measures of heat for all agricultural pur¬ 
poses. Com thrives well at a mean temperature of sixty-five* degrees for the 
summer months, requiring, however, a duly mean of sixty-seven degrees. 
Wheat requires a mean temperature* of from sixiv-two to sixty-live degrees tor 
the two months of duly and August. These two great representative staples of 
American agriculture earrv with them the whole procession of useful ilora that, 
characterize the northern belt of the temperate /.one. Now the mean tempera¬ 
ture of Red River, tor the, three summer months, is 07° 7C/, nearly three degrees 
of heat more than is necessary iov corn, while duly lias four degrees of heat 
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more than is required for its best development. The mean of the two months 
of July and August is sixty-seven degrees, live degrees above the requirement 
of wheat. 

The following figures will show at a glance the excess of summer heat in the 
Red Iiiver valley above the measures required for the best agricultural develop¬ 


ment : 

Mean summer temperature of Red River. G7.7C 

Required for com. Go 

Excess. . 2.7 G 

Mean temperature of July. 71.1G 

Required for corn... G7 

Excess. 4.1G 

Mean temperature of two months of July and August. G7 

Required for wheat.. (32 

Excess. . 5 


The following table will serve for comparison between the summer tempera¬ 
tures of the Red River with the rich agricultural climates of the south : 


Localities. 

J tuie. 

1 

July. 

August. 

Summer 


j 

t 

; 


mean. 


O ! 

o ! 

0 


Ked Biver_ 


7i. it; ; 

03. 3 

07. 7 

Eort Snclliug_ 

(is. 1 ' 

73. -1 j 

70.1 

70. G 

Chicago___ 

02.7 : 

70.8 ! 

OS. 5 

(!7. 5 

Muscatine, Iowa___ 

GO. 4 ; 

70.5 : 

(is. 1 ) 

OS. (i 

Kenosha, Wisconsin__ 

61. 7 ' 

()S. G ' 

05. 7 

0f>. 3 

Utic-i. New York_ 

04.2 ; 

(iS. 5 

06. 7 

00. 5 

Toronto______ 

511. 113 j 

G7. yr» 

64. 6 

G3. 9 


It will thus lie seen that the summer climate of Red River is warmer than that 
of any of the localities indicated in the above table, except Eort Snolling and 
Muscatine, Iowa; warmer than that of Northern Illinois, Western Wisconsin, 
Northern New York, or Western Canada. Its ,J tine is warmer than in anv of the 
points given, its June and July warmer than any except Eort Snolling, while 
its Augusts are cooler than any of the.' rest. The last-named locality”, in the 
same latitude as the Red River settlement, with a corresponding geographical 
position, is its equivalent, in annual mean temperature; Imt the difference between 
the extremes of summer ami winter temperature is much less in the interior 
European than in the American plain. No part of the United States has so 
low an annual mean. Eort Kent, Maine, with a mean of :J7°, is its nearest ap¬ 
proach. 

Autumn .—The mean temperature for the autumnal months are as follows, 
compared with .Minnesota : 


Localities 

, i 

September.} 

October. ] November 

Mean. 

lied llivcr......... 

i 

n 1 

50. 26 ! 

•12. 2(1 i 21.19 

■10. S.S 

Kort Sucllim;.....___ 

5S. 0 j 

•17.1 j 31.7 

■15.9 
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November, which in Minnesota belongs partly to autumn and partly to winter, 
belongs entirely to the winter season in the more northern latitude of Red River. 
The reader will see that the fall plunges into winter almost as rapidly as the 
spring emerges from it. 

Climate of the Red River settlement compared with Minnesota* Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. —The following table will illustrate the climate of the Red River 
valley as compared with other and hotter known latitudes: 

Table of monthly means of Red River and Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Mouths. 

; Red River. 

1 I 

Fort SuelUng.j 

(> recti Bay. 

Detroit. 

December*....__ 

o 

.; 8.31 

0 

10.9 

o 

20. S 

o 

20. 9 

•hitman* ............ 


13. 7 

In. 9 

27 

February... 

.I 1.71 

17. 10 

20 

I 20.6 

March. 

. o.ou 

31.4 

31.3 

j 35.4 

April. 

. 39. ss 

40.3 

43.4 

10.3 

Mav. 

..: 58. 4i; 

50 

55. 8 

\ 5(5 

June.. 


08.4 

02. 2 

, 05. (5 

.Tulv. 

.! 71.10 

73.4 

71.5 

i 09.7 

August-__ 

. 03. 3 

TO. 1 

07. 9 

! 07.5 

September.......... 

. • 59.20 

58. 0 

57. 2 

i (50 

October_......... 


47. 1 

40. 5 

! 47.7 

November .......... 

.i 21 . w 

31.7 

34.3 

! 3S. 2 


Table shmring the weans of the seasons for the. above localities. 


i 

Localities | 

i 

t 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

i 

j Autumn. 

Annual mean. 

; 

c \ 

C ! 

0 

i 

i 

o 

Red River ...............1 

(>. 85 j 

35.79 

(57.70 

i 40. SS 

34. 38 

Fort duelling...1 

D5.1 ; 

45. (5 

70. (5 

j 45.9 

44. 0 

(1 roou Bav_____ j 

lu. o ; 

43. 5 

(58. 5 

| 40 

44. 5 

Detroit.... j 

i 

2(5.8 1 

45.9 

07. 0 

j 48.7 

1 ‘ 

47.2 


Thus it will be seen that while: the winter curve in the region immediately 
soutli and west of the great lakes exhibits an extraordinary depression, its rich 
summer measures place it in the best agricultural belt of the temperate zone. 

Bountiful summer rains .—The Saskatchewan valley is a singular exception 
to the almost, universal sterility which characterizes the continent west of the 
DSth meridian. The great American desert derives its barrenness from the lack 
of rain. 

The Winnipeg basin, on the other hand, is abundantly supplied with moisture 
during the summer months, although the dryness of the winter months reduces 
the mean annual precipitation below that of points lying nearer the ocean. 

No rain-taldes have* ever been constructed for any portion of this district, ex¬ 
cept for the single year iSod. at the Red River settlement. The following table 
exhibits the results compared with Minnesota and Western Canada: 
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Jlffht bt inclivs. 


Ked Hive r. i St. Paul. Toronto. 
Months. •- : -- - 

: I 

1853 : 19 years. j 1S55. 


Man:: . 

_....... . »»5 

1.30 i 

1.C2 

April .-.— 


2. 14 i 

2.79 


. ! 4 

3.17 I 

4. 78 

June .-. -. 

.: r» 

»» 1 
o. \U9 : 

4.07 

Julv . . . . 

. 12 

4.11 ; 

3. 24 

Ammst . . . . 

. 12.5 | 

3. is ; 

1.45 

September...- __....___ 


-1 ««<1 

It. «»i > 

5.9 

October _....- 

. .20 i 

1.35 ; 

2.4S 

November...... __ —. 

. 3. 12 ! 

1.31 i 

4. S3 

December ... 

. .80 ! 

. 07 ; 

3. 80 

.bmur.rv. ... 

. ; .so j 

,7.-i 

1.30 

February .. 

. f.u ! 

.52 ; 

.9" 


52. IT ; 25.4a i 30.35 


Seasons. 

- - * — • • — 

! .Means for the seasons. 

i lied Kiver. St. Paul, j Toronto. 

i 


11.45 0. ill 9.19 

30.5 10.92 S. 7(» 

8.32 5.98 ) 13.27 

1.90 1.92 j 5.13 

I 






Hy multiplying the figures for November, December, January, February, and 
March by 10, the result will show the fall of snow, probably the actual form 
of the precipitation in thoseuiontlis. 

The column for lied River exhibiting the moisture of a single year, cannot fie 
adopted as the uniform measure of precipitation in that country: but if, as 
Illodgett informs us, a difference of one-eighth will cover the range of any non¬ 
periodic variations of the rain-fall in the basin east of the Rocky mountains, (a 
rule that is confirmed by a comparison of tbe Toronto column for the same 1 
year with tin; means for several years given in his work,) it may serve as an 
.approximative index to the rain standard of the country. The excessive rains 
of that summer, which has no equivalent on the continent, except the winter 
vain of the Pacific, is probably much beyond the uniform mean, or if, regarded 
as an approximation to a constant term, may he accounted fur by its contiguity 
to Hudson hay and Lake Superior. 

A region liable to such occasional rains cannot certainly he dolieient in mois¬ 
ture. Thu reader will observe the great preponderance of moisture in tin* spring 
and summer months, with tin* extreme dry ness of winter. Converted into snow, 
the whole winter fall will hr ;22 inches, the same as at Saint Paul, while that of 
Canada is 01 inches, and most of the eastern States 120 inches. This extreme 
lightness of the winter precipitation characterizes the whole of the plains east 
of the Rocky mountains, without reference to latitude, including the Saskatche¬ 
wan valley, and is a fact of great importance in determining the adaptability of 
those regions for railroads. 
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Wo have ni) measurements of the loe;il precipitation of the. Saskatchewan 
valley, hut tlus general tael oi* a comparatively humid summer, with an autumn 
and winter oi* extreme dryness, is well ascertained. 

The rain measures in the elevated holt of country, including the western slope 
of the Missouri plateau, adjacent to the Saskatchewan valley on the south, will 
afford an approximative standard for the latter. The following table, compiled 
from Blodgett, will exhibit the rain fall in the whole belt across the continent, 
between the parallels of 17° and 50 D : 

Haiti fable., showing the mean annual j»rveij»itatian. between the Alt It and 50 th 

jiarattcL 

In Vancouver's island. 05 inches. 

Western slope of the Rocky mountains. JO 

Eastern slope of the Rocky mountains . 25 

'Missouri plateau to 100th meridian. 20 “ 

Between Red river and 100th meridian. 25 *• 

East of Red river to Lake Erie. J0toJl“ 

West of Lake Erie to the Atlantic. JO 4i 


Winter fall. 
SO 


;; to 5 

5 to 10 


Mean Jail bjj neam/ts. 

Sprint: tail. Summer tall. 

Autumn fall. 

15 8 

20 

t; o 

0 

ft 0 

A 

5 l» 

4 

5 0 

A 

0 to 8 10 

0 to 10 

0 to 8 10 

10 


A fall of six inches is given by Blodgett, as tin* mean for the summer in this 
belt, between the Rocky mountains and Red river. This is amply suilicieut for 
all the purjmses of luxuriant vegetation, as is shown in southern England. Rnissia, 
the Crimea, and interior Russia. 

Rut according toall analogies, the higher summer temperature of the Saskatch¬ 
ewan valley would he accompanied by a corresponding increase of humidity, 
ami this fact is further shown hv the permanent volume of its streams in the 
summer mouths. 


or aukuti.tukk at urn imvku sktti.kmknt. 

Eor all tin* great northern staples—wheat, corn, oats, barley, potatoes, sheep, 
ami cattle—the range and duration of tin* summer heats form the decisive condi¬ 
tion. The data we have furnished prove conclusively the climatic adaptation of 
the Red River and Saskatchewan valleys Jo successful agriculture. 

Indian corn. —The measures of heat, as we have before shown, are ample 
for the development of corn in this district, and, in fact, some varieties thrive 
well »t the Red River settlement, hut it is not claimed as a profitable staple. It 
is cultivated chiefly in small garden patches for the green ears, hut the cool 
nights of August frequently prevent its ripeufery, except in the driest soils. 
Some varieties of Canadian corn, requiring a growing period of not more than 
seventy days, would, however, term a sure crop in Red River. 

Indian corn, indeed, according to Blodgett, is restricted as a profitable staple 
tii the middle region of the west, between parallels of -12° ami 1J°. 

Wheat. —Wheat is the leading staple of the upper belt of tin* temperate'/.one. 
The range, of wheat extends from the borders to the tropics northward of the 
parallel of 00° north, ami requires a minimum mean temperature of 02^ or 05° 
for the two months of July and August. The whole region between the Red 

11. Ex. Dec. 1 lb-0 
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river anil the Koekv mountains is embraced, between the mean summer temper¬ 
atures of (35° and 70°, which include also the most fertile districts of New Eng¬ 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, AA’isconsin, and Minnesota. 

Between these isothcral lines, extended through these northwestern valleys 
to the Pacific, is embraced the wheat zone of the continent. “ A line," says 
Blodgett, “drawn from Thunder hay, in Lake Superior, northward, to the Mac¬ 
kenzie, at the (iOtli parallel, and from that point southwest to the Pacific coast, 
at the -55th, would include an immense region adapted to wheat, with only the 
local exception of mountains and worthless soils.” 

llichardson states that wheat is raised with profit at Port Liard, latitude G0° 
5' north, and longitude 122° dl’ west, and d0<> and 500 feet above the sea. 

The remarkable law has been observed to govern the development of the 
cultivated plants, that they yield the greatest product near the northernmost 
limits of their possible growth. 

This principle, announced by Forrey, is noticed bv Blodgett, as especially 
applicable to wheat. Central Russia, the Baltic districts, the British islands, 
the Canadas, and the northern purls of New A'ork and Pennsylvania, and the 
upper belt of the northwestern States lying upon the cold borders of the wheat 
range, are the seats of its maximum production. 

“Probably,” says Blodgett, “the plains of the Saskatchewan and the Pacific 
coast near Puget’s sound will furnish similar districts. This a priori inference 
is fully borne out by facts, which prove, moreover, that the basin of the AVinni- 
peg is the seat of the greatest average wheat product on this continent, and 
probably in the world.” 

The limestone substratum of this region, with its rich, deep, calcareous loam 
and retentive clay subsoil, is always .associated with a rich wheat development, 
while its hot and humid summers fulfil till the climatological conditions of a first 
rate win-tit country. 

Inshinrcx of the wheat product of Lied. Hirer. —“ (fur soil,” says Donald Gunn, 
tin intelligent settler, " is extremely fertile, and when well cultivated yields large 
crops of the finest wheat, weighing from <>4 to 7-f pounds pet- imperial bushel. 
The yield per acre is often ns high as sixty bushels, and has been occasionally 
known to exceed that: anti when the average returns tall below forty bushels to 
the acre, we are ready to complain of small returns. Some patches have been 
known to produce twenty successive crops of wheat without fallow or manure.” 

Professor Hind, in his official report to the Canadian legislature, sots tin- 
average product at forty bushels to the acre, lie notices a product of fifty-six 
bushels to the acre in the only instance when a measurement- was made. AVho.ut 
ripens in from ninety to one hundred and five days. It is entirely free from 
insects or disease of any kind. 

A comparison of the yield of wheat ill lied lliver with the best wheal dis¬ 
tricts of the United .States will show its superiority over all others. 

lied lliver produces 10 bushels per acre. 

Minnesota produces “0 bushels per acre. 

AViseonsin produces I f bushels per acre. 

Pennsylvania produces 15 bushels per acre. 

Massachusetts produces III bushels per acre. 

Oats, hurley. rye, potatoes. —The whole group of subordinate cereals follow 
wheat, but are- less restricted in their range, going live degrees beyond wheat 
in the Alackenzie valley to the Arctic circle. Barley is a favorable alternate of 
wheat at lied River and yields enormous returns, with a weight per bushel of 
from forty-eight to fifty-five pounds. Oats thrive well. Potatoes are particu¬ 
larly distinguished for their excellent quality ami large viold. 

Huy. —“ The grasses.” says 1’orrey. “are proverbially in perfection onlv in 
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northern and cool regions. It is in the north alone that we raise* animals from 
meadows, and are enahled to keep them tat and m good condition with grain." 

In none of the prairie districts of North America are tin* native grasses so 
abundant and nutritious as m these northern valleys. This is suilicientlv proved 
by the countless herds ot Butialo that pasture throughout the year upon its 
plains, even up to the latitude ot Peace river—a fact which suggests an equiva¬ 
lent capacity for the herding of domestic cattle. 

The Red River colony in 1S5G contained 0,253 horned cattle and 2.700 horses, 
which, in a settlement ot (>,523 souls, exhibits a remarkable proportion of stock. 
Horses roam during the summer and winter through the woods, and keep fat 
without housing or hay. The unlimited pastoral ranges afforded by tin* grassy 
savannas of Red River, with its dry winter climate, seem to supply favorable, 
conditions for successful sheep husbandry. This is continued by Donald (limn 
u Our climate and soil,'* he says. " are peculiarly adapted to sheep. There are 
twenty-eight, years since their introduction into the settlement, and I have never 
seen nor heard of any sickness attacking them. Well-fed ewes produce fleeces 
varying from two to three and a half pounds. Wethers produce fleeces much 
heavier. The wool is of good quality, though not very fine." An inferior 
breed of sheep would not he likely to produce tine wool. 


PART IV. 


THE GOLD DISCOVERIES OF NORTHWEST BRITISH AMERICA AND THEIR 

INFLUENCES. 

I had proposed under this head to collate the* evidences of extraordinary au¬ 
riferous wealth in British Columbia, hut as the summer of 1802 mav greatly 
enlarge tin* public knowledge on this subject. I only annex a general statement 
of present developments. 

The discoveries of E85S, in the lower channel <>f Frazer river, have been 
pushed to the headwaters of the stream, becoming more remarkable in the 
remote interior, close up to the central range -of the Rocky mountains. This 
district, i.Iiicli now attracts so much attention, is known as the "Cariboo Dig¬ 
gings," and is beii -r identified upon the eastern flank of the mountains, from 
which issue the sou ees of the Saskatchewan; upon the Peace river, before it 
passes through the main chain from the Pacific slope, and even as far north as 
latitude 57°, in tie rear of the Russian possessions of the coast, gold lields are 
known to exist nearer the international boundary, particularly on the* upper 
Columbia and it.- tributaries: but the bulk of testimony is, that the most extra¬ 
ordinary discoveries are north of latitude 5.*P and in the average longitude of 
120° west of (ireenwich. 

.Making every allowance for interested and exaggerated statements, there re¬ 
main grounds for the belief that the individual adventurer, with no other capital 
than his labor, has a greater chance of success in Northwest-America than in any 
other auriferous district of the world. Hence, tin: exodus ot* population to the 
mines ot British Columbia from all parts of the Paeific coast. The gorges of 
the Rocky mountains far north of the parallel of 4R° will be speedily occupied, 
and commercial relations established easiwardly along the water-lines of the 
Saskatchewan and the Red River of tin* North with the navigation of the Missis¬ 
sippi river and Lake Superior. 

With such an extension of population to the interior of Northwest British 
America, the coast and archipelago of islands in tin: same latitude and quite to 
tile north of Vancouver's island will also be colonized. Already explorations 
of Queen Charlotte's islands are in progress, and tin* Sacramento of tie* Cariboo 
mines—the point ot' must, ready supply from the Pacific coast—is likely to bt* 
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established at. tin* head of limp's inlet, from which a trail pursues the nhl route 
of discovery by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

Nor will the influence of these northern gold discoveries he. Hunted to the 
foregoing results, over tlie area described at. length in the foregoing pages, as 
constituting thearahle areas of Northwest British America. The centre of min¬ 
ing activity, as now ascertained, verges upon the valley of the Mackenzie river, 
a stream sequestered from the world hv its arctic situation, hut navigable from 
the Pacific ocean through Behring's straits and the adjacent, open Polar sea for 
an equal period, as European navigators are accustomed to frequent Spitsbergen. 
Even in Russian America, tin* Voncan, which falls into Behrings sea south of the 
straits of that name, is a river of magnificent proportions. So far as tint fur 
trade and mineral wealth of the arctic district, of Northwest, America need ave¬ 
nues to the markets of the world, they are tints supplied. 

My conclusion is, that, tinder the potential influence of gold, great social and 
industrial changes are soon to occur in Northwest British America, influencing 
most materially the interests of the United States in that direction. 


PART V. 


RELATIONS OK NORTHWEST BRITISH AMERICA TO THE IN MED STATES. 

For the present the relations in question are almost exclusively geographical, 
and such is tin* tenor of the present exposition. But, from physical soon re¬ 
sults commercial and political geography, and the nature of tin* latter mav he 
anticipated. 

Central British America, with its immense capacity for t he production of grain 
and cattle, has hitherto been approached by three routes—through Hudson's 
hav, by Lake Superior, and over the plains northwest of Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
The* last, mimed, with the aid of steamboat navigation on tin* Red River of the 
North, is now admitted to he the most convenient route. The Hudson Bav 
Company have mostly relinquished the two former in favor of the American 
communication. 

The communication through Hudson hay is of dangerous navigation, is lim¬ 
ited to a brief season of the year, and is obstructed by the necessity of numerous 
and ditlieult portages. The same remark applies, although not so fully, to the 
route through Lake Superior and thence to Fort Carry. 

By the Minnesota route, soon to consist of railway to the Red river, ami 
steamers by Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan to the Rocky mountains, a 
great natural highway exists, so advantageous in ail respects as to suggest an 
apprehension among English writers that, the destiny of the Selkirk and Sas¬ 
katchewan district is indissoluble from the Mississippi States. 

In 1S02 the railway system of flu* United Stales terminates at La Crosse, in 
the State of Wisconsin. Thence steam navigation to Saint Paul, land trans¬ 
portation for 250 miles to (ienrgctown, on the Rod river, and steam navigation 
to Fort (larry, are tin* present improved methods of transit. Beyond the Sel¬ 
kirk settlements the oared bateau and the wooden earl of the fur-trader ate the 
rude resources of the inhabitants. But. with the gold movement, to the sources 
oi tlie Saskatchewan, a new state of things is at hand. Steamers once placed 
on Lake Winnipeg and tin- Saskatchewan, an emigrant can make the journey 
from Toronto, in Canada, to the Cariboo mines of British Columbia, in thirty 
days, and at less expense than is now required for the journey inland from the 
im.-iPi of Frazer river io the Cariboo country. 

A London company is already organized to establish t.liis overland route, hut 
the overland (‘migration from Canada and the northwestern States to the district, 
in question is sitllicieiiL in volume to warrant, tier construction of the requisite 
steamers for the season of IfStRJ. 
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It, would he an inMance of well-directed legislation for tin; (Jonpvss of tin* 

TJtilttol States and the Parliament, of Killin’ ■ to unite in a liberal subsidy, say 
of §£00,000 by earh government, for the transmission of a weekly mail from 
the limits of navigation on the Mississippi river and the British eoast of Lake 
Superior bv an international route to the centres of the pdd districts of British 
Columbia and "Washington Territory. 

Similar reeiproeitv of action has led to unity of interests and sentiments on 
the opposite coasts of the St. Lawrence and the pea! lakes, itself an effective 
bond of peace. Why not disarm the whole frontier of the north by constant 
multiplication of such ties and piarantees of international concord ! The pre¬ 
ceding exhibit of what nature has proposed in Northwest America is submitted 
with the hope and conlideucc that man will dispose of the future relations of 
adjacent and homogeneous communities upon a. linn ami lasting basis of natural 
interest and good will. 

.1 AMKS W. 'PAYLOU. 

Honorable S. V. Cham;. 

*>rrrr/tiri; of f/m 7V<Y/.sv/r//. 
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